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ATTACHED to no party -an obſcure atom in 
the grand maſs of ſociety I neither write for fame 
nor for profit. Impreſſed with ſentiments of loyalty 
to my ſovereign, and with veneration for the laws and 
conſtitution of my country, I look with abhorrence 
on any attempt to calumniate the one, or to ſubvert 
the other. Theſe ſentiments are not the reſult of 
prejudice, but the offspring of reaſon : long habi- 
tuated to the ſtudy of hiſtory, I have had occaſion to 
compare the different governments of ancient and of 
modern ſtates, and from ſuch compariſon have learn- 
ed to appreciate the ſuperior excellence of our own, 
In the contemplation of that excellence, the venera- 
tion I profeſs has its ſource : thus when I contemplate 
the virtues of the man, I am led to eſeem the king 
whom my religion teaches me to honour. 


For the compoſition of the following pages I claim 

no merit: they have been haſtily written during a 

ſhort interval of repoſe from more laborious ſtudies. 

I have occaſionally called in the opinions of others 
in order to fortify my own; and, if I have ever made 
| uſe of their language, it has been from the convic- 
tion that it was not ſuſceptible of improvement. This 
general acknowledgment will, I truſt, ſuffice. 


I am conſcious that the ſingle exertions of an ob- 
{cure 


L iv ] 

{cure individual like myſelf are greatly inadequate to 
the ſupport of that cauſe I have undertaken to defend; 
but, I cruſt, my example will operate as a ſtimulus to 

men, whole abilities and conſequence are better cal- 
culated for giving effect to their efforts. At all events 
J have diſcharged, what I conceive to be, my duty, 
and if I produce conviction on the mind of one 
honeſt member of ſociety; if I fix the tottering firm- 
nels of one man, or recal another to the path of re&i- 
tude, I Hall deem myſelf amply rewarded. 
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PLAIN ADDRESS: 
Ss Þ * 
COMMON SENSE 
SEES 


THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN, 


ONVINCED, as I am, of the ſterling ſenſe and 
ſound principles which form the national cha- 
racteriſtic of the people of England, I ſhould have 
deemed it unneceſſary to addreſs you, at this period, 
had not the moſt inſidious arts been employed to im- 
poſe on your credulity, miſlead your underſtanding, 


and render the native generoſity of your minds ſub- 


ſervient to the worſt of purpoſes. Frank, open, can- 
did, and humane—your very virtues ſubje& you to 
impoſition : born free, and enjoying freedom in its 
fulleſt extent, your noble ſpirit of independence ex- 

ſes you to the dangerous machinations of the art- 
ful and deſigning, who, under the ſpecious pretext 
of enlarging your birthright, labour to deſtroy the 


- ſolid foundation on which all your privileges are 
4 erected. | 


As 1 wiſh to make myſelf underſtood, I ſhall not 
| | 3 © imitate 
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imitate the conduct of thoſe who, being intereſted in 
diſguiſing, or rather in disfiguring, the truth, have en- 
deavoured to puzzle where they could not convince, 
and, rejecting the plain and ſimple language of Com- 
mon Senſe, have bewildered themſelves and their 
readers in the dark mazes of abſtract theorems, and 
in the wily labyrinths of metaphyſical  diſquifitions. 
The mode which has been choſen for ſeducing you 
from the plain path of duty is as fingular as the at- 
tempt itſelf is atrocious. From the peace of 1783 
to the preſent time, England: has continued in a re- 
gular ſtate of progreſſive improvement; the exten- 
nion of her commerce, the encreafe of her trade and 
manufactures, and the conſequent augmentation of 
her revenue, to a puch unexampled in the annals of 
nations, have rendered her at once an object of envy 
and admiration to ſurrounding ſtates: while this com- 
bination of advantages, joined to her excellent con- 
ſtitution and ſalutary laws, to which, indeed, thoſe ad- 
vantages may chiefly be aſcribed, has juſtly cauſed her 
prope to be conſidered as the happieſt in Europe. 
or were you inſenfible to thefe bleſſings: conſcious 
of your ſuperiority, and grateful for its effects, you 
purſued your various avocations with tranquillity and 
content; no murmur of complaint was heard to iſ- 
ſue from your lips; no ſentiment of diſquietude 
found a place in your hearts. Yet, in this fituation 
you are ſuddenly told, that, though you appear happy 
and really feel ſo, though you boalt of your freedom, 
and the juſtice of that-boaſt has been univerſally ad- 
mitted, yet appearances are deceitful, and credit mult 
be refuſed even to the evidence of your own ſenſes. 
When in the full poſſeſſion of health and {pirits were 
a quack to attempt to prove to me that I was in a 
high fever or a deep conſumption, I ſhould certainly 
have him confined as a madman or kicked as * — 

3 ag to Daf adler n 
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Inſtead, therefore, of ſwallowing, with inconſiderate 
haſte, the deadly poiſon of theſe ſtate empirics, ad- 
miniſtered with the view to deitroy that plenitude of 
political health which they envy you the poſſeſſion of, 

confinement or correction {ſhould have conſtituted 
the juſt reward of their pernicious preſcriptions. You 
will doubtleſs acknowledge, that the exiſtence. of the 
dilorder ſhould be fully eſtabliſned, ere any attempt 
at the application of a remedy be made. 

It will not be expected that I ſhall undertake to 
comment on every ſubject of complaint which theſe 
abettors of faction have been ſtudious to propagate, 
and anxious to impreſs on your minds: detects in the 
ſyſtem of repreſentation ; penſions without ſetvices; 
expence of political eſtabliſhments; and augmenta- 
tion of impoſts; are ſtale topics; they have been 
urged and re- urged by almoſt every member of every 
oppoſition; have been canvaſſed by every editor of 
every factious print; and have been enforced by 
every popular incendiary, from Wat Tyler * to Tom 

B˙2 Pain 


* Little as I reſpect the memory of Wat Tyler, vet juſtice 
may, perhaps, require that I ſhould apologize for degrading him 
by an indirect kind of compariton with one fo infinitely beneath 
him in every reſpect as Tom Pain. But while I make this acknow- 
ledgment, I muſt enter a formal proteſt againſt the eulogy pro- 
nonnced on that /lestrious character by his ilustrious, ſucceſſor. 
Pain never attempts to convey information to his readers, with- 
out miſrepreſenting, either from ignorance or malice, the point he 
undertakes to diſcuts. 8 394 bsi 

The reſentment ſhewn by Wat Tyler at the indeceney ↄſſered 
to his daughter by the Tax-Gatherer, was juſt and proper, and 
the culprit certajuly deferved the ſevereſt puniſliment. Bat has 
ing ioflicted that puniſhment, why: extend (bis reſentment to the 
government, who moſt undoubtedly pever authorized tbe commile 
lion of ſuch an offence ? The offence was the offence of the #a 
and not of the collcclor. By ſuch conduct, Tyler, appeared ti For 
from an impulſe of perſonal indignation, inſtead of proceęding on 
the broader ground of concern tor the wellare of his country, 

evinced 


( 


Pain. To deny that ſuch complaints are zwholly deſ- 
titute of foundation, would be to deviate from that 
ſtrict regard to veracity to which I profeſs an inviola- 
ble adherence; ' but the grand fabric of the ſtate + 
SV H11999! m—_ ſnould 


evinced in the reſiſtance of oppreſſion. His whole behaviour, in- 
deed, proves, beyond a doubt, that he was not influenced by any 
motives of a patnotic nature. The grand body of the inturgents, 
at a conference they had with the king at Mile-End-Green, : at 
which»Tyler b not preſent) required a general pardon ; the total 
abolition of /avery freedom of commerce in market towns, 
without toll or impoſt, and a fixed rent on lands, inſtead of the ſer- 
vices due by wwifexage. Theſe requeſts, which, at the ſame time 
that they breathed a ſpirit of liberty, were founded on reaſon and 
Juſticez the xing complied with, and immediately granted charters 
for their confirmation; which were no ſooner received, than this 
body inftantly diiperſed, and retired to their ſeveral homes. Now, 
had Tyler really been that tere man which Pain repre- 
ſents him, would he not, fince all the grievances he complained of 
were redreſſed, have followed the example of theſe men, and laid 
down his arms? Moſt certainly he would; but he rather choſe 
to act. ſor hin. Let us hear what Pain /ays on the ſubject, and 


what Hiſtorians prove, 
NT pan HISTORY 
B | and + and 
© FALSHOOD. TRUTH. 


% The court, finding itſelf in 
« a, forlorn condition, and. un- 
s ahle to make refiſtance, agreed, 
„with Richard at its head, to 
hold a conference with Ly ter 
in Smithfield, making many 
« fair profeſſions, courrier like, 


« of its diſpoſitions to redreſs 


« the oppreiſions. While Rich- 
« ard and Tyler were in con- 


vet ſatiot on theſe matters, ench 
4 being on horſe-batk, Wal- 


«© wo 


then thayor of London, 


„and one of the creatires of 
the court, watched an oppore" 
* zznity, and, like a cowardly 
« afſailin, stabbed Tyler with a 


„ During theſe tranſactions, 
another body of the inſurgents 
had forced the gates of the tow- 
er, where they murdered Simon 
Sudbury, archbiſhhop of Can- 
terbury, the chancellor ; and Sir 
Robert Hales, the treaſurer, 


with ſome other perſons of diſ- 


tinction; and then extended 


their ravages into the city, which 


it was the intention of their deſ- 
perate leader, Wat Tyler, to re- 


"duce to aſhes, after /erzing the 
perſon 9, the king, and putting all 


his ttoblei to death, Theſe diabo- 
lical det: gns, however, were pro- 
videutially fruſtrated by the fol- 
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ſhould be viewed, not partially but collectively, when. 
its beanties will be found ſo far to exceed its defects, 
its utility ſo far to oyerbalance its inconveniences, 
that the daring hand of madncſs alone could ſeek its 
demolition. All human inſtitutions are, of neceſſity, 
deſective, and che man who pretends to give perfec- 


dagger; and two or three lowing occurrence. On the fifs 
„others falling upon him, he teenth of June, 1591, as the 
« was inſtantly iacriſiced.“ king «vas paſsing through Smith- 
Nr field, with a flender train of ſix- 
ty horſe, he met Wat Tyler at 
the head of twenty thouſand of 
his followers. The infolent de- 
magogue no ſooner. perceived 
his ſovereign, than he ſet ſpurs 
to his horie, and entered into a 
conference with him; having 
previoutly ordered his: compa- 
nions to keep back till he ſhould 
give them a fgnal, at which they 
were to advance, murder all the 
attendants of Richard, and take 
the king himſelf priſoner. But 
the extreme —— of Tyler 
prevented the execution of his 
plan, by provoking Walworth, 
then mayor of London, who 
was preſent, to strike him a violent 
bloxv xvith his mace, Which felled 
the ruffian to the ground, when 
Philpot put an end to his exif- 
tence, by thruſting his ord 
through his body !! 
That the ſpirited exertions of the chief magiſtrate of the ma- 
tropolis, for the ſuppreſſion of tumults or the prevention of riots, 
ſhould incur the reſentment of the factious and deſigning, muſt 
rather excite indignation than occaſion ſurprize. But we truſt 
that rhe Lord Mayor of London, {ecure in the eſteem. and ſupport 
of every good and worthy cuizen, will never be deterred. from an 
active and vigorous diſcharge. ot his important duties, either by 
the open threats of a daring incendiary, or the indirect inſults of 


tion 
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tion to the works of mortals, proclaims himſelf a fool. 
Vanity, generally the vice of weak and little minds, 
is an inexhauſtible ſource of infidelity and fcept iciſm, 
both political and religious; man is a being, circum- 
ſcribed. in his ideas, confined in his faculties, and li- 
muted in his attainments; endued by the provident 
hand of Nature with-paſſions and with reaſon pecu- 
tarly adapted to the ſtatiun he is deſtined to fulfil, 

the acquiſition of happineſs, by a proper employ. 
ment of thoſe invaluable gifts, depends upon himſelt: 

but the moment he forſakes his native ſphere, over- 
leaps the limits and breaks down the barriers aſſigned 
him by Providence, he meets the juſt puniſhment of 
his arrogance! and | preſumption, in loſing the ſub- 

ſtance while he graſps at the ſhadow. 

I ſhall probably be aſked---Is improvement to be re- 
jected. becauſe perfetion cannot be attained ? Certain- 
ly not; it conſtitutes the peculiar exceilence of our 
admirable gonſtitution, that it affords a remedy for 
every evil, redreſs for every grievance ; but thoſe 
remedies and that redreſs mult be ſought for in a legal 
and. conſtitutional manner; by the Pzo?LE through 
the medium of their Rees ESENTATIVES, ever atten- 
rive to their intereſt, and anxious for their welfare. 
Conſcious that this certain mode of obtaining redreſs 
for all real injuries ſubſiſted, your enemies have art- 
fully endeavoured to inſpire you with a miſtruſt of 
your repreſentatives, and all the wicked arts of ca- 
lumny, ſupported by the molt. miſerable ſophiſtry, 
have been exerted; to render them contemptible 
in your eyes. I will not deny the exiſtence of 
ſome. inequality in our, ſyſtem of repreſentation, but 
that ſuch inequality has been productive of no evil 
effects, that it has not led, in the moſt remote degtee, 
to the oppreſſion of the Ren the non · exiſtence of 


ſuch oppreſſion moſt irrefragably proves. The moſt 
ſuble 


Cine? 


ſubtle logic, the moſt pompous arguments muſt fink 
before the evidence of facts, and to the experience 
of many years, I appeal, for the truth of this affer- 
tzon---That however a ſpirit of party may occaſion- 
ally be diſplayed in the deliberations of that auguft 
body, in all grand queſtions of national importance, 
in all queſtions, in which the welfare and happineſs 
of the people are involved, the parliament, guided 
by the true principles of juſtice, evince a noble and 
diſintereſted ſpirit, ſuperior to all private feuds and 
perſonal animoſities, and diſcharge, with religious 
ſcrupuloſity, the ſupreme functions with which they 
are entruſted by the people. The diſpoſition of par- 
liament to adminiſter juſtice with ſpirit and impartiali- 
ty being admitted, their ability cannot poſſibly be 
queſtioned. Moderate writers have declared their 
| 8 to be abſolute and without controu, and ſome 

ave ſeven ventured to aſſign them the attribute of 
omni potence. | | 

* Though I admit the policy of a wiſe and temperate reform 
in parliament, I am decidedly of opinion that any ſuch attempt, 
at the preſent criſis, would lead to the moſt dangerous confes 
quences. If a meaſute be juſt in itſelf, no time can be impro- 
per for enforcing it,” and“ Truth is never out of ſeaſon,” are 
favourite affirmations with ſuperficial minds, and have a wo | 
effect on the thoughtleſs and ignorant, who are more apt to be 


captivated/by found, than to be moved by ſenſe. But the leait 
* N ſuffice to tot that ſuch affirmations like moiſt 
of the abſtrat propoſitions of this 51 Aug age—are ex- 
tremely —— an, when applied e of conduct in life, 
eitbet abſolutely impracticable or highly pernicious. lu the pre- 
lent rage for deſpiſing the wiſdom of pas? times, the quotation, of 
an old proverb may poſſibly ſubject me to the imputation of 5447 
pbemy; but as I am no convert to modern omni/cience, Twill even 
venture to afſert, that the ſaying “ Truth is not to be ſpoken 
* at all times,” is not more ancient than wiſe, There are few men 
in an active ſphere of life, who are not occaſionally compelled to 
aſſociate with many, whoſe principles they deſpiſe, and whoſe __ \ 
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But the men, who are thus ſtudious to point out 
defects in our preſent conſtitution, are not actuated 
by a wiſh that you ſhould endeavour to improve 
and to meliorate it: Confuſion, not order, deſtruc- 
tion, not reform is the object of their deſires, and the 
end of their proceedings. That they wiſh to pro- 
mote the total annihilation of our preſent govern- 
ment is evident from their own impudent aſſer- 


tions*, Their ſentiments are congenial with thoſe of 
Rabaud 


duct they reprobate : Such an intercourſe is for the 
purpoſes of ſociety, and yet it can only be maintained a cer- 


tain degree of reſerve or diſſimulation; for were thoſe men to 


act up to the principle of always peaking the truth, the expreſ- 


fion of their contempt, and the avowal of their reprobation, 
would not only break off the intercourſe, but excite between 
them, a ſpirit of malice hatred and revenge, deſtructive of all 

ace and ſocial order. The exempliſication of this truth, alike 
applicable to public and private affairs, is within the ſcope of 
every man's daily obſervation. | 
In reply to the firſt affirmation, it may be obſerved, by way 
of analogy, that there are many medicines, which, adminiſtered 
in a particular ſtage of a diſorder operate as ſpecifick remedies, 
but, taken at a different period, have a fatal tendency. Thus, 

political affairs when the minds of the people are in a ſtate of 
fermentation, it is no ſeaſon for reform ; and as no public incon- 
venience has hitherto enſued from the prgient ſyitem of repreſen- 
tation, the protraction of a reform till a more favourable period, 
cannot poſſibly be productive of any evil effects. 

With regard to the propagators of ſuch affirmations as thoſe I 
have noticed, I ſhall only obſerve—* Their affirmations are to 
* us no axioms ; we eſteem thereof as things unſaid, and account 


them but in liſt of nothing.” 
| Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
It is truly curious to obſerve the circumſtances which have 


marked the conduct of the club, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 


of * the Society for Conſtitutional Information.” Though, pro- 
feſſedly formed for the landable purpoſe of obtaining 1aforn:2- 
tion concerning the conſtitution of this country, it paſſed a ſor- 
mal vote of thanks, publiſhed in all the papers, to the author of 
a pamphlet in which it is boldly and unequivocally afferted 
that dur have no Con/litution ot all, But inconliſtency is not the 
| | or: | ont 
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Rabaud de St. Etienne, a diſſenting miniſter, mem- 
ber of the firſt National Aſſembly, and of the preſent 
National Convention of France, who, in a work 
quoted by M. de Calonne, obſerves “ all the exiſt- 
ing ellabliſkments—are ſo many ſources of mi- 
6 ſery to the people! we mult renovate that people, 
« if we wiſh to promote its happineſs: we muſt 
4 change its 1deas—we mult change its manners 
© we muſt change men—we mult change things 
ve mult change words—we muſt deſtroy every thing, 
©* yes, deſtroy every thing, ſince every thing is to be 
created anew.” How far, this principle of ꝝni- 
verſal deſtruction may accord with the precepts of the 
Goſpel I leave to divines to determine; but that it 
will excite the abhorrence of the people of England, 
as an Engliſhman, I am proud to affirm. ele 
The 25 of government, of all ſciences the 
moſt difficult of attainment, has attracted the atten- 
tion, and conſtituted the ſtudy of men, the wifeſt and 
moſt enlightened in every age; who have inyariably 
admitted the lawful exiſtence of different forms of 
government, as influenced by the various conſidera- 


only nor the heavieſt charge I have to prefer againſt this dan- 
gerous ſociety : It has been reported, and I have particular rea- 
ſons for believing the report to be true, that the members of the 
ſociety have taken uncommon . pains, to circulate, at a conſider- 
able expence to themſelves, Pain's impudegy and ſeditious Li- 
bel ; .that three hundred thouſand copies of that publication have 
been circulated by their means; that in order to facilitate the 
ſale and encreaſe the circulation they tempted the Bogkſellers by 
an extraordinary profit of cent per cent, having ſold them at 
three-pence each copy to the trade who, retailed them at fix- 
nee; and, laſtly that, face, the proclamation, they have | 
Audious to augment the ſale, and have given orders to one printer 
alone to print one hundred thouſand copies. Unleſs the mem- 
bers ſtand forward and publicly confute this charge, the "truth, of 
it muſt be deemed eſtabliſhed, and they will hence forth con- 
fidered as aſſociating for the purpoſe ot ſubverting the laws, and 
overturning the conſtitution of their country, 


tions 


——— —ꝑᷣ — 
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tions of climate, manners, ſituation and extent of 
country. It has ever been allowed that theſe conſi- 
derations ſhould be maturely weighed, by all who 
attempt the formation of any ſyſtem of government; 

in the accompliſhment of ſo difficult a taſk expcri- 
ence ſhould be called in aid of application, and ex- 
cellence be ſought for in compaiiſon; ſince it has 
always been ſuppoſed that by comparing different 
forms of government, and the different motives 
which ſuperinduced their eſtabliſhment, the wiſdom 
- requiſite for rejecting what is bad and retaining what 
is good can alone be acquired. But it was reſerved 
for the preſent age, to behold a Man, deſtitute of 
every endowment to quality him for ſo arduous an 
- enterprize, arrogantly ſtart up, and aſſume the ex- 
traordinary privilege of dictating to nations, preſcrib- 
ing to the different kingdoms of the earth, the ſame 
Code of Laws, and the ſame form of government. 
Poſterity will naturally enquire—nor would the en- 
quiry miſbecome the people of Englani—7oho and rt 
was this man that arrogated to himſelf the preſump- 
tuous right of rejecting the united wildom of ages, 
and ſuppoſed himſeif born to enlighten mankind ? 
How. great will be their ſurprize, when informed 
that he was not only an obſcure but contemptible in- 
dividual, who had collected his ideas of Iiberiy from 
the inferior department of an Exciſe-office ; bis prin- 
ciples of patriotiſm from a rebel-congreſs, and his opi- 
nons of royalty from a Republican Senate. Yes, my 
countrymen, you would do well to inveſtigate the 
character of this incendiary, who, while he inſolently 
arraigns the conduct of his SurzR1oRs, ſtrives to 
defraud you of your birthright, by deluding you in- 
to the reſignation of a certain good for a precarious 
adyafifage : ſrom the tenor of his paſt life you will 


he enabled to form ſoine probable conjectures with 
reſpect 


i 


reſpect to his preſent conduct, and his future de- 
ſigns. | 

Thomas Pain (alias Paine) is the fon of a Stay- 
maker, who formerly reſided at Thetford in the 
County ot Norfolk. Being deſtined to follow the 
trade of his father, he was ſent to the Free- ſchool at 
Thetford, where he learned to read, write and caſt 
accompts, and at the age of thirteen having acquired 
as much learning as was deemed requilite for a Stay- 
maker, he left ſchool, and continued to work with 
his father and a relation in the ſame way of buſineſs, 
till he had completed his twentieth year, when he 
repaired to London, and from thence to Dover, 
where, in 1758, he was hired, as a journeymen, by 
a Stay-maker, of the name of Grace. Having ob- 
tained ten pounds from his maſter, under pretence, 
it is ſaid, of marrying his ſiſter, he went to Sand- 
wich to work for Himſelf. It mult be obſerved, Thomas 
neither married the lady nor repaid the loan. 

At Sandwich. the profits of his trade proving in- 
ſufficient to maintain him, he occaſionally exerciſed 
the occupation of an independent preacher ; and, in 
the view to better his circumſtances, he married, in 
1759, Mary Lambert, a ſervant to a woollen draper 
in the town. Hoping, probably, to extend his buſineſs 
by commencing houſekeeper, he procured credit for 
furniture, of a Mr. Rutter, a broker -at Sandwich ; 
but all ſchemes failing and having, from his ill uſage 
of his wife, who is repreſented as a deſerving young 
woman, become an orject of general deteſtation to 
the inhabitants, he embarked-on board a veſſel, one 
Sunday, and failing to Margate, there {old by auction 
the furniture he had obtained on credit from the 
broker at Sandwich. Had the law, in this inſtance, 
been ſuffered to take its courle, it is poſſible Thomas 
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Pain might have been conveyed to America, at the 
expence of government. 

Having procured money by the ſale of another 
man's goods, he. haſtened to London; but whe- 
ther his ie died on the road, or whether ſhe be ſtill 
alive, remains yet to be proved. In 1962 the 
champion of freedom was content to accept, for a 


Salary, the only office which favours of deſpotiſm in 


the Engliſh conſtitution, that of an Exciſeman ; and 


he followed this avocation, firſt at Grantham, and 


then at Alford, till Auguſt, 1765, when he was diſmiſ- 
ſed with ignominy. Thomas was now reduced to a 
ſtate of extreme wretchedneſs; he was deſtitute of 
every neceſſary of life; and was compelled to ſubſiſt 
on charity. The ſame perſon who relieved his wants, 
probably procured his reſtoration to office in July 
1766: but though replaced on the lift of Exciſemen, 
he had no*preſent employment, and therefore en- 
gaged himſelf, as an Engliſh Uſher, to a ſchool- maſ- 
ter in Lemon-ſtreet, at a falary of twenty-five pounds 
a year. His tyrannical diſpoſition having diſguſted 
both maſter and boys, he left this place, at the ex- 
piration of ſix months, and remained with another 
ſchool-maſter at Kenſington, three months longer, 
when he betook himſelf to the profeſſion of an itin- 
erant preacher, occafionally exhibiting his talents in 
Moorfields and other places of popular refort. + 

In March, 1768, he was ſent, in the capacity of 
an Exciſeman, to Lewes in Suffex, and took lodgings 
at the houſe of a Mr. Ollive, a Tobacconiſt, where 


he lived till the death of that trader, (in July 1769) 


when his integrity being ſuſpected, from an attempt 
to retain ſome of the effects of the deceaſed, he was 
turned out of the houſe by Mr. Atterſol the execu- 


tor. In the following year, however, having found 
means to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of 


the 


» 
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the widow, he procured his recal and opened the 
ſhop, in his own name, as a grocer, and, in his own 
behalt—though full an Exciſenan—continued to 
work the tobacco-mills of Ollive. 

In 1777, Miſs Elizabeth Ollive, unawed by the 
repreſentations, and regardleſs of the remonſtrances, 
of her friends, gave her hand to Thomas. This 
union was marked by two particular circumſtances : 
Thomas, when he obtained the marriage-licence, 
{wore that he was a Bachelor, though he had been 
married before: he allo ſigned his name to the entry 
on the regiſter which repreſented him as a Bachelor: 
but whether by theſe trifling deviations from truth, 
he ſubjected himſelt, in the firſt inſtance, to the pu- 
niſhment annexed by the law to the crime of Perfury, 
and, in the ſecond, to the penalties of the marriage- 
act, by which any perſon, making a falſe entry on 
che regiſter, is declared guilty of Felony, without be- 
neſit of Clergy, 1 mult leave it to lawyers to determine. 
Be that as it may, the marriage was productive of no 
happineſs to che bride, and of little profit to the groom: 
Such was the management. or ſuch the exttavagance 
of honeſt Thomas, that the joint profits of a ſmug- 
gler and exciſeman proved inadequate to fave him, 
rom the ſhame and ruin of bankruptcy: in April. 
1774, having made over the whole of his property 
to one creditor, by which tranſaction the reſt were 
defrauded of their due, his effects were advertiſed 
for ſale, and “ horſe tobacco and ſnuff-inill, with 
% all the utenſils for cutting of tobacco and grind- 
« ding of {nuff” being . in the catalogue, 
and public advertiſements, his mal practices became 
notorious and an inveſtigation being made into his 
conduct, he was again diſmiſſed with ignominy from 
che office ol an exciſeman. 

Thomas's lecond wife ex perienced no better treat- 

ment 
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ment from him than his firſt had done; his temper, 
brutal and ferocious, could neither be foftened by 
meeknefs nor reſtrained by ſubmiſſion 5 at length, 
the poor woman, tired out by repeated acts of cruel- 
ty and continued beatings, declared, that though ſhe 
had cohabited with her huſband for three years and 
4 half, heir marriage had never been conſummated. 
Thomas, with philoſophic coolneſs, obſerved ** that 
< he married for prudential reaſons, and abſtained 
for prudential. reaſons:“ in other words, that he 
married for profit and did not chuſe to have a family 
whom he had not induſtry to maintain: his conduct, 
which tended. to violate the laws of God and man, 
occaſioned a ſeparation that took place, on the twenty 
fourth of May, 1774; by the articles whereof the 
wife engaged to pay her huſband thirty-five pounds, 
who on his part reſigned all claim to any future pro- 

y ſhe might acquire. Thomas, however, in the 


hope, probably, of obtaining more money, attempted 


to invalidate this agreement; but, on the fourth of 
June, new articles of ſeparation were drawn up and 
ſigned . 

In September, 1774, having obtained a recom- 
mendation to Dr. Franklin, he embarked for Ameri- 
ca, which had already afforded a refuge to many 
worthy citizens of England. Neglected by the Doc- 


tor who, we are told, conſidered him as a.bad cha- 
rafer, he engaged himſelf as a ſhopmaa to a book- 


By a letter, written in July 1774, from Pain's mother to 
his wife, it appears that Thomas behaved with great ingratitude 
to his parents, and that he paid no greater attention to the du» 


ties of a ſon, than to thoſe of a huſband, Old Mrs, Pain, in 


this letter, notices a report, originating with the exciſe-office, of 
his having ſecreted thirty pounds which had been entruſted to his 


carte by the body of exciſemen, for the purpoſe of conducting a 
ren e me. | 
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ſeller in Philadelphia; and paſſed a few months in 
the honeſt occupation of retailing penny-pamphlets, 
and carrying out parcels. He ſoon, however, en- 
liſted under the banners of rebellion, and in January, 
1776, publiſhed Co MuON-sENSE- v3 
There is an article of the new French conſtitution, 
(which Thomas has had the impudence to hold up 
as a pattern for Engliſhmen to imitate) by which any 
Frenchman who ſerves the enemies of his country is 
ſentenced to loſe his life. Now, whatever difference 
of opinion may be entertained on the ground of Re- 
volt in America, no one will deny that the A- 
mericans were, at this time, the enemies of England, 
and that Thomas Pain, (with grief I ſpeak it) was 
an Engli/hman :—and a plain man will be apt to draw 
this inference that Thomas according to. his own 
principles (putting the laws of England entirely out 
of the queſtion) deſerved to be hanged, as a Traitor. 

The 77flammatory talents of Thomas at length recom- 
mended him to the notice of Congreſs; and, in 1777, he 
was appointed to the office of Secretary to the Commitlee 
of foreign affairs. His “ inſolence of office” expoſed 
him to the reſentment of Robert Morris, the Ame- 
rican financier, and his infidelity, in betraying his 
official informetion, produced a remonſtrance from 
the Sieur Gerard, the French envoy, and occaſioned 
on the eighth of Januacy, 1779, bis forced reſigna- 
tion of a poſt, which, from ſo. flagrant a breach of 
truſt, he was deemed unworthy to hold. 

Thomas was now reduced once more to feel the 
bitterneſs of want, and to lament that equality, 
which allowed one man to enjoy the luxuries, of 
wealth, while another was involved in the miſeries 
of poverty. After much tedious ſolicitation for a 
reward of his important and diſintereſted ſervices, he at 
length obtained from the aſſembly of W a 


. 
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ſam of money equivalent td a Penſſon of eighteen 
pounds ſterling. On the reſtoration of peace, inde- 
pendence, the grand bone of contention, being ob- 
tained, it might naturally be ſuppoſed that Thomas 
would remain in America, to enjoy the fruits of 
thoſe victories which he aſcribed, in a great meaſure, 


to the wonderful effects of his own patriotic produc- 


tions: But, unfortunately for him, all the principles 
he had broached were deſpiſed by the Congreſs, and 
Waſhington, the dictator of America, rejecting the 
nonſenle of Common sENSE, made the followin 

declaration, as the reſult of the united wiſdom of the 
new world, which, after mature deliberation, had diſ- 
covered what an Engliſh ſchool-boy at ſixteen could 
have taught them, © it is obviouſly impracticable 
4c in the federal government of theſe ſtates, to ſe- 
cure all the rights of independent ſovereignty to 
each, and yet to provide for the intereſt and ſafe · 


4 ty of all. Individuals, entering into ſocicty, mu/? 


give up a ſhare of liberty to preſerve the ret. The 
magnitude of the ſacrifice muſt depend as well on 


ſituation and circuniſtance, as on the object to be 


obtained.“ As this was too rational for Thomas, 
who could only hope to chrive in the midſt of an- 
archy, and as he foreſaw that a conſtitution would, 
notwithſtandling his eloquence, be eſtabliſhed in A- 
merica, reſembling, as nearly as circumſtances would 
admit, the conſtitution of England; he took ſhipping 
for France, and after a ſhort ftay in that country, 
arrived in London, in September, 1787. 

Thomas had brought over with him the model of 
a bridge ; as it was to. be made of iron he went 
into Yorkſhire to ſuperintend the operation of caſt- 
ing, the expence of which he was enabled to defray 


by an American merchant, whoſe aſſignees after- 


wards ar eſted Pain, in October, 1789, for ſix hun- 


dred 
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dred and twenty pounds. Aſter a confinement of 
three weeks he procured bail, and on tte payment 
of four hundred and fixty pounds, which he had at 
length received from America, and on giving his 
note for the remainder, he was left pennyleſs to pro- 
cure a. ſubſiſtance as he could. He then haſtened 
to France, at that time in a ſtate of confuſion, and 
having probably ſettled his plan with the incendiaries 
in that diſtracted country, he returned to England 
in November 1790, and, in order to revenge himſelf 
for the repeated diſgraces he had ſuffered here, imme+ 
diately ſet to work on his curious performance of 
The Rights of Man *. | tf? hs 
Such is Thomas Pain And let me now aſk my 
countrymen, whether any man who confiders hon 
as a duty and patriotiſm as a virtue, would be ſeen 
to aſſociate with him? Whether in his feeble, though 
daring, attempts to overturn our conſtitution, any 
man can ſerioufly believe that he has been actuated 
by juſt and laudable motives? Whether the bold and 
arrogant aſſertions of one who, on important occa- 
ſions, has diſplayed ſo ſhameful a difregard to truth, 
are deſerving of the ſmalleſt credit? Were any 


The facts contained in this ſketch of Pa'n's life, have been taken 
from the publication of Mr. Oldys, publiſhed by Stockdale, in 
which not only the infamy of that incendiary's conduct, but 
the groſs folly and abſurdity of many of his doctrines, are ex 
poſed with much good ſenſe, and contiderable acuteneſs. | 
The Monthly Reviewers, whoſe opinions deſerve all the re- 
ſpect which learuing and abilities are entitled to, have faid—(vol. 
9, p, 141, of the New Series) — We place no confidence in an im- 
« moral man, who defends the cauſe of Liberty. — [mmorality, ac- 
cording to Johnſon's definition of the term, means diſhoneſty 3 
avant of wirtue; I conceive, therefore, that the Reviewers, muſt 
either avow their diſbelief of the facts advanced by Pain's biogra- 
pher (which facts appear to me to. be eſtabliſked beyond the 
reach of confutation) or declare Thomas to be unworthy of con- 
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perſon to propoſe to me to pull down a god, folid 
and well. conſtructed manſion, adapted to every pur- 
of convenient and uſeful accommodation, aſ- 
uring me that the old materials would not only ſuf- 
fice to erect a more ſpacious, a more beautiful and 
a more durable ſtructure, but would put a conſider- 
able ſum of money into my pocket, beſides, ſhould 
1 not naturally enquire into the character of this 
man before I acceded to fuch an extraordinary wort 
poſal;z and if 1 found him either a fool or u rogue 
ſhould] not be mad to follow his advice ? C Put 
no truſt, ſays Rouſſeau—*< in thofe coſmopo- 
«lies, who in their writings ſeek for duties at à diſ- 
2 while they neglect to perform thoſe which 
ic ate their immediate concern. A philoſopher of 
6: this Kind loves the Tartars, by way of n ſos 
*hatmg his neighbours.” 
That Thomas has ever been actuated by et 
implacable hatred and enmity, not merely to the 
King and government, but to the People of Great 
Britain, the following quotations from his carly — 
«© Heations/trioſt oF eo prove. 


Men ol paſſive rempers,” he days to the Are: = 


rieans, ook ſomewhat lightly over the offences of 
Britain; till hoping for the beſt, and are apt to call 
9. ont, Come, come, we ſhall be friends again for all 
F©: this! But let us examine the paſſions and feelings 
„of mankind; bring the doctrine of reconciliation 
tothe touchſtone of nature, and then tell me whe- 
**'ther you can hereaftet love, honour; and faithfully 
e ſerve the poder that hath carried fire and fword 
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$ Thomas himſelf has faid—* Politics * felf-intere he 
deen ſo unifotmly..comncRed, that the world, from being ſo often 
2 has/# Re ber fugpicions of public charatterad". Right 
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„imo your land*.” — To talk of friendſhip wich- 
| « thoſe; in whom our.reaſon forbids us to have Fas 
and our affections wounded through a, 
ͤpores inſtruct us to dete, is madneſs and folly ;— 
The laſt cord is now broken, the people of Ele 
ware preſenting addreſſes againſt us. There are in- 
juries which nature cannot forgive; ſhe would 
<< ceaſe to be nature if ſhe did. As well can the 
lover forgive the raviſher of his miſtreſs, as the 
| << continent of America torgive the murderers of Bri- 
©. fain. The Almighty hath implanted in us theſe 
« unextinguilhable teclings for good and wiſe, pur - 
<« poſes . Nor were theſe either temporary feck 
ings excited by a recent ſenſe of injury, or mere ſug- 
geſtions calculated to promote the declaration of in- 
dependency, but the real workings of the man's 
mind, for the ſame rooted hatred to England here 
— had experienced ſo many indignities, and commit- 
ted ſo many enormitics—appears in his Letter to 
% the Abbe Raynal,” written after an interval of three 
years, and aſter the independence of America had 
been declared; and has been lately repeated, avow- 
ed, and renewed by oſtentatious republications in the 
very midſt of us; nay it is, if poſſible, carried far- 
ther . In his letter to Ray nal, the inveterate and 
eternal hatred of this miſcreant is juſtified upon the 
deteſtable qualities of the Engliſh. people in general; 
and he. very ſeriouſly invites all the world to unite 
with him in hate, and to join together to machinate 
the deſtruction of this odious nation. If -—lays 
he—* we take a view of, the part Britain has acted, 
. en find oy thing which ought to make a 
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. nition bluſh; the moſt vulgar ahuſe accompanied 


, by that ſpecies of haughtineſs which diſtinguiſhes 
* a mob from a gentleman.” “ (Thomas's definition 
of a gemlinum would be truly curious) It was equal - 
ly from her manners as from her injuſtiee that ſhe 
£/Joft her colonies “. To the abbe's admiration of 
England's magnanimity in refufing the proffered me- 
diation of Spain, in 1779, he ſays “ The rejection 
* was not prompted by her fortirude but her vanity.” 
«© Why aid not the abbe rather dwell. with pleaſure 
on that greatneſs of character, that ſuperiority of 
„ heart, which has marked the conduct of France 
in her conqueſts.“ (Thomas, in his rage, forgot 
that France was at this time afflicted with The evil 
«© of Monarchy,“ as he calls it, and that not of the 
beſt kind; but the world will not forget that that 
et greatneſs of character, that ſuperiority of heart,” 
which he then ſo highly commended, was diſplayed 
by thar very monarch 'whom he mow contributes to 
perſecare with all the malignant virulence of an illi- 
heral fool, exulting in the misfortunes of its ſuperiors!) 
The confederates unite in a rival eminence in the 
«& treatment of their enemies. Spain, in her con- 
„ queſt of Minorca and the Bahama Iſlands, con- 
«firms this remark. * America has been invariable 
jn her lenity from the beginning of the war. It is 
„ Englund, only, who has been inſolent and cruel f. 
% A mind habituated to meanneſs and injuſtice com- 
f mits them without reflection. For on what other 
e ground than chis can we account for the declara- 
don of war againſt the Dutch? When once the 
mind loſes the ſenſe of its own dignity, it loſes 
* Rkewiſe the ability of judging it in another; and 
a the American war has thrown Britain into ſuch a 
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variety of abſurd ſituations, that arguing from 
„ herlelf, ſhe fees not in what conduct national digni- 
ty conſiſts in other countries: From Holland ſhe 
expected duplicity and ſubmiſſion, and this miſ- 
take aroſe from having acted in a. number of in- 
4 ſtances, during the pretent war, the ſame charac- 
<<. ter herfeit,””—** To be allied to or connected with 
<< Britain ſeems to be an unſaſe and impolitic ſituation. 
Holland and America are inſtances ot the reality of 
& this remark. Make theſe countries the allies of France 
% and Spain, and Britain will court them with civi- 
& ity: and treat them with reſpect; make them her 
„ own allies, and ſhe will inſult and plunder them. 
* In the firſt caſe ſhe feels ſome apprehenſion of of- 
* fending them becauſe they have ſupport at hand; 
in the latter theſe apprehenſions do not exilt *.— 
6 A total reformation is wanted in England—ſhe 
& wants an expanded mind f. — She has laboured to 
be wretched, and ſtudied to be hated. France is 
ns able to be ſuperior to England in the extent of 
& her navy as flie is in the extent of her revenues and 
population, and England may lament the day when 
4 by her inſolence and injuſtice ſhe proveked in 
* France a maritime diſpoſition! - and then follows 
a detailed plan for the anuibilation of, the Britiſb navy 
. To conclude, if it may be ſaid, that Britain has 
numerous enemies, it likewiſe proves ſhe has given 
4 numerous offences. Inſolence is ſure to proyoke 
* hatred in a nation or an individual.“ K omas 
Pain, then, has no object ion to provoking, hatred) 
The want of manners in the Britiſh court, even in 
its birth-days and ney year's odes, are calculated 
to infatuate the vulgar, and diſguſt the man of re- 
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<. finement*; and her former overbearing- rudeneſs 
* and inſufferable injuſtice on the ſeas have made 
<< every commercial nation her foe. Her fleets were 
„ employed as engines of prey, and acted on the 
<:{urtaceof the deep the character which the ſhark 
<* does under in.” And he finally adviſes the powers 
at a general peace to allow her only a limited num- 
From this feries of declarations of enmity and ab- 
horrence, continued through a period of many years, 
and now confirmed by a new avowal, no doubt can, 
ſurely, remain in any man's mind of the determined 
evil diſpoſition of Thomas Pain reſpecting the Bri- 
tiſh nation; nor conſequently of the malevolent ſpirit 
by which he mult be aftuated in all his voluntary 
proceedings towards us. After all his plans for her 
deſtruction, and predictions of her fall, he {ces her riſe 
ſuperior, in her relative fituation as well as her inter- 
nal proſperity, to what ſhe was before, Like the 
Devil in Paradiſe, he turns aſide with envy at the 
fight, pd projects the deſtruction of this happinels, 
not only in the ſame ſpirit, but by the very means 
employed by Satan hicaſelf t— TIES 


Ther nt of Thomas Paine is like the /obriety of Lord 
G—=y, che patriaiſmn of Lord S——, and the prety of Parſon 
H—; This infolent remark has extorted from the moderate pen 
ot Sir B. Boothby, the following obſervatiuns: 4 This writer 

ain} has the natural eloquence of a night-cellar. He writes 

defiance of grammar, as if ſyntax were an ariſtocratical inven- 
tion; and with a diſregard of decency worthy of his politics. 

There is ſort of monkey · ite ampudence, which is ſo groſs, that 
the malice of it is loſt in the buffoonery ; of this kind, is his af- 
fectation of refingd diſguſt at the vulgarity of the Engliſh court, 


m a weiter whoſe, merit, if he Jas any, couliſts in his vulgarity. 
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III Vill excite their mindses 0G 
With more defire to know, and to rejet u bas I 
Envious commands, invented with defign Ge: 

o keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt — 
 Fqual with Gods :- aſpiring tobe fueh 
THEY TASTE AND UI. Paradiſe Loſt.  ' Book 4 


On 


1 mean not to tire you by a recapitulation of all 
the abſtract propoſitions contained in the ** Rights 
« of Man,” a work marked by ſuch groſs folly and 
_ abſurdity, that, but for the uncommon pains which, 
for the moſt diabolical purpoſes, have been taken to 

romote its circulation, muſt, long fince, have been 
conſigned to*ternal oblivion. Of fuch a work it will 
ſuffice to notice the general tendency and leading 
principles. Its avowed object is the promotion of 
Liberty and Egnality, and the means propoſed for ob- 
raining that object, the deſtruction of all exiſting eſ- 
tabliſhments, moral, religious, and political. 5 
propoſition thus monſtrous Common Senſe revolts, 
and humanity ſhudders. . 

In order to uphold this ſyſtem of deſtruction, 
many bold and 1 fictions are advanced, 
of which the following conſtitute the ſubſtance *, _ 

. That the living caunot be bound by laws made by the 
dead. —That all mes being perfectly equal, every. man 
has an equal right in every thing.— That every man in 
ſociety retains the right of doing every thing that he is-abls 
to do; and acquires the right to call upon the general 
force to affiſt bim in doing every thing that he is not able 
10 do. But let us examine ſome few of the propoſi- 
tions by which theſe affirmations are ſupportet. 
Tube critics, in review ing Sir Brooke Boothby's pamphlet, 
have denied that theſe three propoſitions are athrmed by Pain, in, 
the ſenſe affixed to them by Sir Brooke; but if the propoſitions 
that follow do not juſtify this explanation of them, to me, I con- 
feſs, Pain is uniutelligible. 
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« Every age aud generation” ſays Thomas—*< mf 
& be os free to 4er for itſelf id ALL CASES, & the 
«c generation Which preceded it.” —If you want an ar- 
gument to maintain this propoſition, you mult not 
look for it in © Rights of Man““ Affirmation re- 
quir-s nothing bur atſurance; proof demands ſome- 
thing more. But no proof, in this inſtance, could 
poſſibly be adduced, tince the propoſition is only 
meant to athrm that the preſent generation is not 
bound by any laws which were enacted previous to 
its exiſtence. The laws againt treaſon were enacted 
long before the exiſtence of Thomas Pain; accord- 
ing, therefore, to his own {intereſted principle, they 


cannot extend to him. He ſpoke feclizbly when he 


obſerved, that When we ſee age going to the 
« work-houſe and youth to the gullozes, ſomething 
* muſt be wrong in the ſyſtem of government.” ap- 
plying the“ argument to the man, a mode of ap- 
plication of which he himſelf is particularly fond, 
we may -corecture-that when he wrote this paragraph, 
he had the Excije-Laws and the Marriage-Act in bis 


But, with regard to his propoſitions; if age imply, 
as, if it has any ſignification, it muſt imply, a certain 
given period, as fifty or an hundred years, the doc- 
trine is monſtrous and arbitrary. Every man who 
comes into the world, ſoon after the given period at 
which the age acts for itſelf, endures a bondage, from 
which his more lucky ſeniors are exempt; and fup- 
poſing the period filty years, if he die at forty-nine, 
he has paſſed his life in this bondage, becauſe nature 


has not permitted him to fee the propitious year of 


the renovation of freedom. When, chen, let me aſk, 
does this right to act for one's ſelf accrue I am af. 
terwards told, in every generation. But, in a ſociety 
of no great extent, every paſſing hour ſees one gene- 
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ration vaniſh and*another ariſe. - Is it, then, the caſe 
that on my arrival at the age of diſcretion, which, in 
ſuch a ſociety, muſt happen to ſome man at every 
hour of the day, I have a right to reject thoſe laws, to 
the framing ot which, though y father may, { never 
have, conſented? Or, as man has no power after 
& his death,” does every decree die away as fate 
takes off, one by one, the. ſenate by which it was 
enacted? 

But, that we may not miſtake the meaning of the 
former propoſition, he proceeds to obſerve—** When 
„ man ceaſes to exiſt his potoer ceaſes with him. He 
« bas no loager any authority in directing who ball ga- 
mern, or how government ſhall be organized, or how 
80 admin iſtered. d. 

If a man's power ceaſe with his exiſtence, all re- 
1 of property by bequeſt is an uſurpation. 

f I acquire by my induſtry a conſiderable fortune, and 
have a ſon and a grandſon, the former diſpoſed to ex- 
travagance, | am not permitted, according to chis ſyſ- 
tem, to prevent my ſon from leaving my grandſon to 
ſtarve, by tranſmitting to bim only a life intereſt in 
my eſtate : neither am I allowed to bind that ſon to 
pay my own debts out of the eſtate I bequeath him; 
nor to compel my executor to execute leaſes, to pay 
legacies, to do a hundred things, in ſhort, which, by 
every rule of moral juſtice, as well as municipal law, 
I am entitled to do. 

Nature, without, indeed, any — reſpect for the 
opinions of Thomas, has provided, that the weakneſs 
and dependence of childhood, with certaio affections 
which ſhe has, with the ſame want of politeneſs, im- 
planted in our boſoms, to wit, filial aud parental love, 
ſhould, - among various other - cauſes, uphold the 
power of man beyond the grave: the laws of man, 
too, equally culpable, as 10 - Aa have . | 

. 
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« Every age and generation” —fays Thomas—** mf 


« be as free to 4er for itſelf iN ALL CASES, ag the 
« generation tobi preceded it. If you want an ar- 
gument to maintain this propoſition, you mult not 
look for it in Rights of Man.“ Affirmation re- 
quir-s nothing bur atturance; proof demands ſome- 
thing more. But no proof, in this inſtance, could 
poſſibly be adduced, tince the propoſition is only 
meant to affirm that the preſent generation is not 
bound by any Jaws which were enacted previous to 
its exiſtence. The laws againt treaſon were enacted 
long before the exiſtence of Thomas Pain; accord- 
ing, therefore, to his own J/nterefted principle, they 
cannot extend to him. He {poke feelin ly when he 
obſerved, that When we ſee age going to the 
„ Work-houſe and youth to the gullotes, ſomething 
* muſt be wrong in the ſyſtem of government.” ap- 
plying the © argument to the man,” a mode of ap- 
plication of which he himſelf is particularly fond, 
we may conjecture-that when he wrote this paragraph, 
he had the Excije-Laws and the Marriage-AF in bis 


eye. x: | U | . | 
But, with regard to his propoſitions; if age imply, 
as, if it has any ſignification, it muſt imply, a certain 
given period, as fifty or an hundred years, the doc- 
trine is monſtrous and arbitrary, Every man who 
comes into the world, ſoon after the given period at 
which the age acts for itſelf, endures a bondage, from 
which his more lucky ſeniors are exempt; and fup- 
poſing the period fiſty years, if he die at forty-nine, 
he has paſſed his life in this bondage, becauſe nature 
has not permitted him to fee the propitious year of 
the renovation of freedom. When, chen, let me aſk, 
does this right to act for one's ſelf accrue I am af. 
terwards told, in every generation. But, in a ſociety 
of no great extent, every paſſing hour ſees one gene- 
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ration vaniſh and another ariſe. . Is it, then, the caſe 
that on my arrival at the age of diſcretion, which, in 
ſuch a ſociety, muſt happen to ſome man at every 
hour of the day, I have a right to reje& thoſe laws, to 
the framing. of which, though my father may, I never 
have, conſented? Or, «*« as man has no power after 
& his death,” does every decree die away as fate 
takes off, one by one, the ſenate by which it was 
enacted? 

But, that we may not miſtake the meaning of the 
former propoſition, he proceeds to obſerve—** hen 
© man ceaſes to exiſt his porver ceaſes with him. He 
« has no longer any authority in directing who. ſhall ga- 
& dern, or how government ſhall be organized, or how 
6 Amin fered. * 

If a man's power ceaſe with his exiſtence, all re- 
1 of property by bequeſt is an uſurpation. 

f I acquire by my induſtry a conſiderable fortune, and 
have a ſon and a grandſon, the former diſpoſed to ex- 
travagance, | am not permitted, according to chis ſyſ- 
tem, to prevent my ſon from leaving my grandſon to 
ſtarve, by tranſmitting to bim only a life intereſt in 
my eſtate: neither am I allowed to bind that ſon to 
pay my own debts out of the eſtate I bequeath him; 
nor to compel my executor to execute leaſes, to pay 
legacies, to do a hundred things, in ſhort, which, by 
every rule of moral juſtice, as well as municipal law, 
I am entitled to do. 

Nature, without, indeed, any — reſpect for the 
opinions of Thomas, has provided, that the weakneſs 
and dependence of childhood, with certain affections 
which he has, with the ſame want of politeneſs, im- 
planted in our boſoms, to wit, filial aud — | 
ſhould, - among various other - cauſes, uphold the 
Rene man beyond the grave: the laws of man, 
oo, equally culpable, as o Thomas, have ratified — * 
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laws of nature, and, by various modes, either of li- 
miting the deſcent of property themſelves, or author- 
zZINg parents to limit it, have extended che power of 
man beyond the period of his exiſtence. 

But if we admit that aman's power die with him, no 
man is at this day bound by any moral obligation to 
pay obedience to any law made before his birth, bur 
may diſobey and reſiſt all ſuch laws as far as he is 
able. Having thus relieved our minds from all moral 
obligation of obedience to the Jaws and inſtitutions of 
our forefathers, the pious author proceeds to eſtabliſh 
another fundamental principle of deſtruction : viz. 
« The i1lymnating and divine principle of the equality 
* of man.” Not that political equality which dif- 
tinguithes the freeman from the ſlave, but abſolute 
and poſitive equality, received immediately from 
God, inthe © ſame 8 as if poſterity » had been con- 
« tinued by creation inſtead of generation, whence, as 
has juſtly been obſerv ed, it follows as a neceflary con- 
ſequence, that ſociety cannot give nor any man poſ- 
ſofa s any right to appropriate to his own ule any part 
of the common benefits of nature, more than his ne- 
ceſſities immediately require, fo as to exclude from 
them any other men, who have all an equal right with 
himſelf. In order to reduce this principle to prac- 
tice, every man ought to reſign all he poſſeſſes, and 
put all his property into one common ſtock-purſe, 
whence it might he diſtributed in equal parts to all the 
different members of the community: the indolent 
and the indvfirious; the lazy and the laborious; the 
extravagant and the frugal; the bad and the good, 
would, then he placed on one common level, and all 
the partialities of Nature, diſplayed in her unjuft diſ- 
tiactions, be eftectually remedied. What an admir- 
able plan of demolition? But Thomas's plan for re- 

building 
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building the fabric he thus ſecks to demoliſh, is 
equally worthy of admira anon. - 


1. May—he ſays - did tl: " E77 into focie * « have 
fewer rights than he had “ pefore. . 3 civil right has 
for its foundation ſome natural right pre-exifling in the 


individual, but lo 7 enjoymeit of cu 5 ich bis individual 
poruer is 20t, in all caſes, fuijiciently complete. Every 
civil right is a natural right exchan gell. 

If this be true, man does not aitoci ate, or enter in- 
to ſociety, ſor the purpoſe of impoſing a reſtraint on 
his natural appetites and paſſions, but in order to fa- 
cilitate the gratification of thole appetites and 2 
ſions, in other words, that he may ** take ite ftron 
& arm of ſociely. in addition to hi 's Os cobenever 
66 his powers for their enjo yen are defect he in the 1 1 
6 dividual.” If this be not oral, it is, at leaſt con- 
ſiſtent. 

The natural rights which he retains are all1heſe in 
zwhich the power to execute is as perfect in the indiviaual 
as the rigot itſelf. 

But it has already been ſhewn that according to the 
4 divine Princi; ple of the equal rights of man,” no 
individual can have a right to poſlels any thing to the 
excluſion of others; and that every man has a right 
by his own force, and the aſſiſtance of (ociety. if ne- 
ceſſary, to reſiſt ſuch excluſion; and the Le ment 
of a beautiful female, or any other of tlie goods of 
fortune being among theſe, natural rights, in which 
the power to execute is as perfe*t as che right itſelf: 
it follows that thoſe acts which have hith-rto ben 
injuriouſly diitinguithed, and unjuſtly puniftied, un- 
der the names of rape, robbery, b. urglary, 4 4 nd alleſ 
ſination, are in reality no more than civil Fg hts foung- 
ed ou natural rights pre-exiſiing in Ihe 9 7 0 nal. 
Rights which the power produced” from the aggregate of 

E 2 natural 
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of natural rights imperfect in the individual, cannot be 
applied to invade f. 

Of ſuch materials 1s the viſionary fabric of this 
incendiary compoſed ! The abſurdity of his prin- 
ciples being proved, whatever ſyſtems he may have 
built on thoſe principles muſt fall to the ground. Pain 
pronounced his own condemnation, when he ſaid, 
% Principles muſt ſtand on their own merits, and 
if they are good, they certainly will .“ 

Had Pain confined himſelf to a difplay of his 
folly alone, filent contempt would have been his 
portion; but there is an evident malignity of 
defign viſible throughout his works, that rouzes 
our utmoſt indignation. —— He talks much about 
rights, but little about duties. Whatever we have 
been accuſtomed to hold ſacred, he vilifies or de- 
rides, The fear of God—allegiance to kings—af- 
fection for parliaments—duty to magiſtrates—reve- 
rence for the clergy and reſpect for nobility are, 
with him, evils, flowing from the contaminated ſource 
of monarchical governments. If theſe be evils, I am 
proud to fay, that every true Engliſhman not only 
glories in their exiſtence, but will contribute, with 
his life and fortune, to promote ſuch efforts as are 
beſt calculated to enfure their continuance. The 
fact is, that, without intending it, Thomas has pro- 
nounced the greateſt eulogy on monarchical govern- 
ments, that its firmeſt advocares could deſire 
Eſtablihments which produce ſuch effects muſt ſecure 
the ſupport of every man of honour and h 
None but a brain the moſt diſordered, or a ind the 
moſt depraved, could have engendered the ” poſter- 
ous 905. that, by ſoftening the heart 22 in 
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++ Obſervations on Paine, by. Sir R. B. 
7 preface to the Second Part of the Rights of Man.“ 
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favour of the relative duties of ſociety, you. harden 
it towards the Creator himſelf “; it is, in my opinion, 
by conſidering thoſe duties and our ſtate of depen- 
dence on them, that we attain to that humility of 
mind, with which reafon as well as religion teaches 
us we ought to approach a power between whom and 
ourſelves the diſtance is infinite. 

The humble ſpirit of chriſtianity and the moral 
it inculcates are ſeldom quoted by authors who con- 
tend for thoſe aerial rights which are inconſiſtent 
with either, or one might argue, from thoſe neg- 
lected writings, The Scriptures, that we are not thrown 
very far out of the line of our duty to God, by doing 
honour to the king f. 

The diſſolution of every moral and ſocial tie 
would be the natural conſequence of the principles 
which this man labours to ——j «© The world is as 
« neto— he tells us—t0 every child born, as to the firfl 
« man exiſting, and his natural right in it ts of the 
« ſame kind.” But, if every child, that is born has 
the ſame right as the firſt man exiſting—if his right 
be the ſame as if he were created inſtead of generated, 
who ſhall ſay he is wrong if he return the blow which 
the father who has foſtered and protected gives him in 
the hour of correction? Vet God, nature, and the 
ties of generation, which are here ſet at nought, 
hold ſuch an act in abhorrence. | 

It is curious to obſerve with what awkward art 
Pain procecds in his attempts to overthrow, the go- 
vernment of a country that gave him birth. Aware of 
the oppoſition he mult neceilarily experience, and of 
the ſupport he mult neceffarily require, in the courſe 


Pain calls the evils, above ſpecified, fear of God, &c. &c. “ 4 
1 wilderneſs of turnpike gates placed between max and his Maker.” 
+ © Fear God !—Honour the king“ —ſays St. Peter, 
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of ſo arduous an enterprize, he ſeeks to quiet the 
fears of the wealthy, and to inflame the paffions of 
the poor; to the merchant, he declares himſelf an 
adyocate for commerce ; to the ſlock-holder he talks 
of the injuſtice and impolicy of extinguiſhing the 
national debt; to the ſoldier he propoſes an en- 
creaſe of pay; and to the workman an encreaſe of 
wages: — But his malevolence appears in ſpite of all 
his efforts to conceal it; and where he profefles at- 
tachment in one place he dilplays his hatred in 
twenty. 

That all violent convulſions in a ſtate, where com- 
merce has already attained to ſuch a height as it has 
done in England, muſt operate as a check to com- 
merce is manifeſt: And that the adoption of Pain's 
principles by a majority of the nation would lead to 
ſuch convulſions no one can deny. With regard to 
the national debt, his acknowledgment of the injut- 
tice of extinct ion is counteracted by his affirmation 
that the funds are a proper object of taxation. Though 
he profeſſes a regard for the intereſt of the ſoldier, 
yet. he only propoles to encreaſe his pay, twenty-fi « 
ſhillings a year ; while his partiality to his former 
profeſſion though more nearly allied to defputifm 
than any office in the ſtate leads him to inſiſt on an 
addition of . 7zwenty pounds a year to the ſalary of an 
Exciſeman. He expatiates on the importance of edu- 
cation, but he will only allow 7wenty pounds a year 
to a ſchool-miſtrefs while his favourite excifeman is 
to have ſeventy forſooth ! 

But with reſpect to the ſoldiers and workmen ſome 
_ farther obſervations are neceſſary. He had ſeen in 
what manner the firſt National Aſſembly of France 
had ſeduced the troops, and 1gnorant of the differ- 
ence between the French and Engliſh troops, he 


hoped: by the employment of the ſame means to pro- 
duce 
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duce the ſame effe& here. But Pain knew little — 
the ſoul of an Engliſh ſoldier ho, in his alles! 
ance to his ſovereign and his duty to his country, 
ſcorns to be actuated by the paltry conſideration of 
pay ! His boſom owns a nobler impulſe ;—honour : 
His ſervices claim a nobler reward; the applauſe of 
his country. True to thoſe principles, by which the 
ſoldiers of England have been ever diſtingiſhed, they 
will, I am convinced, when called, by the laws of 
their country, to act, diſplay that ſteady and deter- 
mined courage which no dangers can appal ;—whe- 
ther oppoſed to domeſtic traitors, or foreign ene- 
mies, whether employed in ſuppreſſing tumults or 
repelling invaſions.— To ſuſpect their fidelity would 
be to injure their honour and the honour of a ſol- 
dier is ſacred. —In England, though every citizen be 
not a ſoldier every ſoldier is a citizen, and a pri- 
vileged citizen too. All military men, who have 
been in the King's ſervice, are at liberty to uſe any 
trade or occupation they are fit for, in any town 1n 
the kingdom (except the two univerſities), notwith- 
ſtanding any ſtatutes, cuſtom or charter to the con- 
trary ®.—In ſome other caſes alſo, ſoldiers are placed, 
by the laws, in a much better condition than any 
other ſubjects, 

The endeavour to inflame the minds of the work- 
men 1s one of the moſt malignant of Pain's daring 
attempts; and there is no {et of men, whoſe indig- 
nation it ought to excite in a greater degree than 
that of the very perſons whom it is calculated to 
miſlead. After ſtating that there are ſeveral laws 
in exiſtence for the regulation and limitation of work- 
men's wages, this dangerous incendiary proceeds 
thus not leave them as free to make their own 


* Blackſtone's Commentaries, val. 4, p. 416. 
«' bargains, 
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« bargains as the law-makers are to let their farms 
« and houſes * Perſonal labour is all the property they 
. © heave. Why is that little and the little freedom they 
« enjoy to be infringed? The affertions implied in 
theſe queſtions, are ſo many palpable and malicious 
falſnhoods. A workman is as free to make his own 
bargain as a landholder :—for though the law pre- 
{ſcribes no particular price to a farm, yet if a land- 
lord aſk more than is reaſonable certain it is nobociy 
will give it him, and he muſt either keep it in his 
own hands, or elſe content himſelf with the ſame 
rent as is paid to his neighbours—in which cafe cuſ- 
tom has che ſame effect as law. If it be a houſe, in- 
ſtead of a farm, the caſe is ſtill ſtronger, for he muſt 
either let it at the uſual price, or ſubmit to a ſtand- 
ing expence, and an encreaſing loſs. Labour is not 
property, but the means of acquiring property. The 
labour of a workman is not infringed; they enjoy as 
much freedom as any other deſcription of ſubjects ; 
and. that freedom is not infringed. —Rut there is no 
kind of analogy between the two caſes. For whe- 
ther à landholder let his farm to another or till it 
himfelf\ it is of no conſequence to the community. 
The land is ſure to be cultivated and the produce put 
in circulation: But if workmen refuſeto work they not 
only ſuffer themſelves but the public ſuffer too. Hence 
the neceſſity of preventing combinations for raiſing the 
rice ofworkmanſhip, and regulations for that purpoſe 
— adopted in every — — government, 
both ancient and modern. But ſo far from operating as 
an infringement on their liberty, the workmen them · 
ſelves feel the good effects of thoſe laws as much as 
any — —— for a moment, that no 
ſuch laws exiſted, and that every workman was free 
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will have a guinea for making a pair of ſnoes;“ the 
taylor, I will have two guincas for making a coat, 
a guinca for a wailtcoat, and the fame for breeches ;” 
the ſtocking-weaver would demand halt a guinea 
for weaving a pair of ſtockings; at the linen- manu- 
factories the wages would be encreaſed in proportion, 
the journeyman butcher would expect a ſimilar aug- 
mentation of pay ; and the brewer would not be 
contented with leſs. So that every article of dreſs 
or conſumption would be raiſed to ſuch a price, 
that the ſhoemaker would find his guinea go no 
farther than his two or three ſhillings go now; and 
no workman would be one farthing richer. And all 
this Pain muſt have been aware of—unleſs we fup- 
pole him a downright Ideot—but fo that he could 
excite a ſpirit of diſcontent and ſedition, he cared 
not whom he deceived, or whom he expoſed : if his 
ſcheme ſuceeded he would profit by the plunder ; if 
it failed he would leave thoſe whom he had miſled 
to abide the conſequence of their folly, —The will, 
in ſuch caſes, mult be taken for the deed, and the 
workmen have to thank him for projecting their 
ruin. 

The ſame malevolence, the ſame anxiety to in- 
flame, and the ſame falſe ſtatements are obſervable in 
{ome other obſervations of this liberty-bey. He ſtates 
(p- 101.) that—< Before the coming of the Hano- 
verians.” (as if the taxes had been imported from Han- 
over) The taxes were divided in nearly equal 
% proportions between the land and articles of con- 
© 1umption, the land beaing rather the largeſt 
Hare: but ſince that era, nearly thirteen millions 
annvually of new taxes have been throw upon con- 
* ſumption.” This ſtatement is exaggerated, but 
admitting it to be juſt, what does it prove? It proves 
what muſt afford the moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction to every 
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friend of this country; viz— that the riches of the 
nation have, during that 2 ſo much encreaſed, 
anded property; and that 
it was, therefore, neceſſary to lay the encreaſed taxes 
upon the encreaſed riches, when the land, which is 
a fixed property, can only ſupport a fixed and cer- 
tain charge.— Ihe only ſubject for enquiry, here, 
is, whether thoſe taxes are unjuſtly laid? Thomas 
maintains that they are, and, with his uſual candour, 
adduces this one fact in proof of his afſertion.— 
«+ Several of the moſt heavy and productive taxes.” 
he ſays, though he attempts to produce but one ex- 
ainple—** are'{o contrived as to give an exemption 
* to this pillar (the Houſe of Lords; , thus ſtanding 
in its own defence. The tax upon beer brewed for 
« ſale does not affeft the ariſtocracy, who brew their orun 
beer free of this duty.— This wicked incendiary, no 
doybr, exulted in the ſtrength of his own ingenuity 
when he had finiſhed this fentence, which is equally 
marked by falſhood and malevolence. He knew 
that nothing was more likely to inflame the common 
people. than to be told that the Lords had made a 
aw, by which they could drink their beer a half- 
penny a pot cheaper than them; and he therefore 
reſolved at all events to hazard the aſſertion. Bur 
the tact is chat the right of brewing beer duty free, 
is not only not confined to the Houte of Lords, but is 
right poſſeſſed and exerciſed by every houſe- -keeper 
in F. ngland, out of London; and in London, it is a 
notorious, that none of the nobility brew heir own - 
beer: What is drunk by their {ervants, or by their 
tradeſmen, and labourers, and workmen of all kinds, 
who are fed with their money, pay the very ſame 
quties which are paid by the people in general; and, 
in the country, 2 pooreſt Fouſe-keepers, brew thei 
Jittle cafk of ale againſt Chriſtmas, or a —— 
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n ſree from duty as any lord in the land. In his 
ſtarement too of the groſs produce of this tax, he 
commits a voluntary error, for having been himſelf 
an exciſeman, he muſt know that a very conſidera- 
ble abatement is to be made for drawbacks and al- 
 lowances ; but it was his object to ſwell the amount 
as offenſively as poſſible, and truth could not be ex- 
ed ſrom a man who had ſworn he was a &achelo7 
after he had been married. 61TH 
The facts regard ing his ſtatement of the taxes, as 
generally applied, are, indeed, to a ſurprizing degree, 
the contrary of what is here ſo wickedly ſuggeſted. 
Where the taxes are unequal, the inequality, as it 
ought to do, preſſes upon the higher ranks. The 
houſe tax, the window-tax, the ſervants tax, the 
coach-tax, the duties on wine, the tax on poſt- 
horſes, and many others, fall almoſt excluſively upon 
the rich ; and the greater proportion of the taxes upon 
all objects of immediate conſumption is, directly or 
indirectly, ultimately paid by them. _ 
Ihe propoſal which our dear Thomas — ſays the 
excellent author whom I have ſo frequently had oc- 
caſion to quote—has feſerved for us, as his laſt beſt 
gift, is 4 render the government inſolvent for the pur- 
Poſe of taking it into our own bands, and he ſhews us, 
from the example of France, how eaſily this may be 
accompliſhed. © If any credit is given''—he ſays 
« it is to the diſpoſition of the people to pay the 
tax, and not to the government which lays it on; 
« when this diſpoſition expires, what is ſuppoſed 
« to. be the credit of the government expires with 
« it, The inſtance of France, under the former go- 
« yernment, ſhews that it is impoſſible to compel 
te the payment of taxes by force, when a whole na- 
„ tion is determined to ſtand. upon its ground.“ 
That there is no compelling a whole nation is clear 
. VVV 
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becauſe the part that muſt be employed to compel 
the reſt is included in the whole; but it is alſo clear; 
that where the payment of taxes cannot be compel- 
led, contrary to the general diſpoſit ion of the people, 
there will be no taxes at all, for a diſpoſition in the 
people to pay taxes never can exiſt any where. If 
that which never exiſted can be ſaid to expire, the diſ- 
pofition to pay taxes has expired in France, becauſe the 
wer to compel the payment of them has expired; 
and not only the credit of the government but THz 
CREDIT or THE Narrox has expired alſo. Ruin 
and bankruptcy have been and muſt ever be the con- 
ſequence. to ruin and bankruptcy this man calm- 
ly invites us. The wretch who, with falſe ſignals, 
directs the veſſel on ſhore that he may plunder the 
wreck, has at leaſt the plea of intereſt for his wick- 
edneſs, but to love unprofitable miſchief, to pro- 
mote deſtruction for the mere pleaſure of contem- 
plating the ſufferings of men, is a depravity for 
which there is no natural ſource in the human 
mind; a wiſh to ſee millions reduced at once to all 
the horrors of beggary and deſpair, that a bankrupt- 
cy in the Engliſh funds muſt occaſion, ſhould ſeem. 
only to belong to what we are taught to believe of 
the Devil himſelf f. FI, 
After noticing two other paſſages, T ſhall cloſe 
my ſtrictures on that compound ot wickedneſs and 
folly yclept“ Rights of Man.” Page 129, we are told 
that every perſon in England, male and female, pays 
from their birth, two pounds eleven ſhillings and 
fixpence a year in taxes. But how is this curious calcu 
lation made? He takes care to conceal the operation 
that kts readers of the poorer claſs may only have 
before their eyes the immediate object of the taxes, 
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which he tells them, (a me/ malicious ſulſtoad, by the 
bye} amount to one fourth of their yearly earnings. It. 
is impoſſible however to miſtake the mode of calcu- 
lation he has choſen to adopt; via. by taking the 
whole amount of the taxes, and dividing the ſuns 
equaliy, hetween every individual in the kingdom, 
rich and poor. For example; eſtimating the num- 
ber of inhabitants at ſeven millions, and. admitting 
that each perſon paid two pounds eleven ſhillings, 
and ſixpence, the amount of their united contribu - 
tions, would be eighteen millions and twenty. five 
thouſand pounds. I mean not this as an exact cal- 
culation of the number of inhabitants or the produce 
of the taxes; but I only make it to ſhew the mode 
of calculation adopted by Pain, who meant to deceive 
the poor by inducing them to believe that each 
man, woman and child paid in taxes two pounds 
eleven ſhillisgs and ſixpence a year, in which caſe 
the Peaſant would pay as much as the Peer. But 
we have already ſhown that many of the taxes fall, 
almoſt excluſively; on the rich; and that the far 
greater proportion of the relt is ultimately paid by 
that deſcription of perſons. 

That his meaning may not be miſtaken, he makes 
this falſe calculation the baits of an argument which 
tends to prove that, the poor, are entitled, at acertain 
age, to a ſtipulated annuity—and, that ſuch ſupport 
« Is not ot the nature of a charity, bur of a right. 
In this part he is per ſectly explicit, for he ſays, that 
every poor perſon pays tuo pounds eleven ſhillings 
and ſixpence a year in taxes, conſequently, at the 
end of fifty years, he has paid one hundred and 
e twenty-eight pounds fiſteen ſhillings, and at ſixty, 
one hundred and fifty-four pounds ten ſhillings,” 
But all this he knew at the time to be falſe. Such a 
nen arcempy to inflame, the poor, an attempt 
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which leads to the deſtruction of gre'iluie on the dne 
hand, and of benevolence on the other, is perfectly 
eonfiſtent with the reſt of his endeavours. But the 
poor man— like the ſoldier and the workman—wil! 
now: perceive that Pain is his greateſt enemy: for 
by eonfining the claims of the poor to their 1857 
to enforce them, he ſaps the very foundation of cha- 
rity. If I fay to another man “ demand ten pounds 
Hof you asu 155 the reply is naturally * Prove 
* your Tight.”” If I failed in my proof, I ſhould go 
witha very ill grace to aſk that as a f&vary which 1 
had before claimed as a right; and certain it is, that 
the perſon on whom | had made the former claim, 
would be little diſpoſed to grant my preſent requeſt. 
Now, as he founds the claims of the poor to relief 
an the money they have not paid, juch claims muſt 
neceſſurily fall to the ground. But fortunately for 
them, the poor have ſtronger claims; they have 
claims on the Þumanily of their fellow creatures, 
claims reſulting from thoſe ſocial and moral ties 
v hich the principles of this incendiary tends to diſ- 
ſolve, and ſanctioned and confirmed by thoſe laws and 
eſtabliſhments which his miſchievous efforts are cal- 
culated to ſubvert and overthrow. It is certainly 
the duty of every ſociety to maintain thoſe who are 
unable: to work, and to den labour for thoſe who 
can. Int | 

With regard to the taxes falling heavieſt on the 
poor, as Fain falfly-afſerts, it will not be denied that 
the chief articles of conſumption with them are 
rheaty cheeſe; and bread, none of which pay any tax: 
and: the minĩſſer has vcry properly lowered the duty 
on tea, of which a great quantity is conſumed by the 
poor, and u hich may now: be bought at a very fca- 
ſonable price. Na | 
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malcvolence: © The horrid ſcene that is noto acting ly 
© the Lngliſh government in ih Eaſt Indits,”' (lays 
Pain, p. 166) « jit only e be told of | Gaths and Han- 
* dals, wing deflitute of principle, rebbed' aud tortured 
* the world they were incapable \of enjoying. Thus 
this philanthropiſt this champion of freedom—this 
foe to deſpotiſm—this hater of monarchs and mon- 
archy—has the impudence to revile the Engliſh for 
puniſhing the perfidy, and checking the deſtructive 
ambition of one of the moſt treacherous, the moſt 
cruel, the. moſt oppreſſive, and the moſt arbitrary 
tyrants that ever diſgraced a throne: à ſovereign 
who, in violation of folemntreaties, and of the rights 
of humanity, had thrown ſome hundreds of Engliſh 
ſoldiers into prifon, and had murdered numbers of 
them. But Tippoo Sultaun and Tom Pain ſeem to 
have a certain congeniality of ſoul and ſentiment; 
that renders them fit companions for each other, and 
I have not a doubt but they would willingly cement 
their union wich the blood of the Engliſh! 7s 
have now exhibited my principal — 8nd 
this culprit, and it remains with the people of Eng- 
land to paſs ſentence. His crime, I confeſs, to mie 
appears oſ infinite magnitude: It is no leſs than an 
attempt to excite a mutiny of our troops; an inſur- 
rection of our workmen ; and a tumult among the 
poor; to dethrone our ſovereign, and diſinherit his 
family; to ſubvert our laws, and overturn our con- 
ſtitution. That any man could be found to aſſociate 
with a wretch of this deſcription excites my aſton- 
iſhment ; but that , an, Engliſhman could be found 
publickly to lad his Kauſe, n me bluſh for my 
country. Hide 10 £91 no 
The faſhionable cry of the diſcntentad and ſecti⸗ 
tious has, of late, been * Liberty and Equaluy: te 
aur of che e ſo grateful tothe ear of an 
Engliſhman, 
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liſhman, that it gives an indirect hind of ſanction 
to any thing that accompanics it. Hence the cx- 
preſſion has paſſed current with many vr friends of 
treedom, who, captivated with their favourite word, 

have neglected to cxamine its ſpuricus companion. 

But the fact is, that liberty and equality, ſo tar from 
being friends, cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt together: 
Where liberty reigns equality is a ſtranger, and 
where equality prevals liberty can never be found. 

In the republic of Sparta, the only ſtate in x hich the 
eſtabliſhment of a perfect equality was ever attempt- 
ed, whence money, commerce, and the arts were ex- 
pelled to prevent the acquiſiton ot wealth, where the 

land was equally, diviged, where every man was 4 

liged to pertorm ſtated ſerviees, to dine at the ſame 
table, and cat the ame food, though the citizens Were 
equal among themſelus, yet the moit abominable of 
all inequalities ſubſiſted in the encouragement of 
Hawes, by whom the citizens were ierved, and over 
whom thoſe champions of equality excrted the moſt 
cruel /yrguuy 23. When the poor man is told he ſhall 
be as rich as his neighbour, his check glows with 
exultation, and he thinks himſelf about to become 
the happieſt cf mortals; but, what will he ſay when 
aſſured that an equal diiiribution of wealth, among 
the members of the community, ſo far from contri- 
buting to their happineſs, vould render them all 
miſerable; and jo tar from relieving them from the 
neceſſity of working, would. greatly encreale the la- 
bour of the moſt. laborious? I cannat illuſtrate this 
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togue, from a book publiſhed about twenty years 


„and which many of my readers may not have 
peruſed. The dialogue is held between Mr. Wild- 
gooſe and Jeremiah Tugwell, a ſhoemaker, 
Ho hard it is —faid Jerry“ that ſome people 
c ſhould be forced to toil like flaves, while others 
live in eaſe and plenty, and the fat of the land.“ 

« An Jerry” —1ays Wildgooſe “ true happineſs 
« does not conſiſt in meat and drink, but in peace 
c and joy in the Holy Ghoſt; and 1 am convinced 
« there is not that difference in the real enjoyments 
* of men which you imagine. You only ſee the 
« outfide of the wealthier part of mankind, and 
« know nothing of the care and anxiety they ſuffer, - 
« Which is frequently more inſupportable than any 
« bodily labour which poor people undergo.” 

« Odſbobs, —ſays Tugwell—« If I had but as 
« good a dinner every day as I had yeſterday at the 
« juſtice's, I would not value of a ſtraw all the care 
© and anxiety in the world.“ 

« Well,” replies Wildgooſe -“ but theſe diſ- 
« tinctions amongſt mankind are abſolutely neceſ- 
« fary; and, whilſt men have the liberty of doing 
« as they pleaſe, it cannot be otherwiſe. I ſuppoſe 
« you would have every body provided for alike; ſo 
« that no one ſhould be either very rich or very 
ee . | 7 

« Why,” —ſays Jerry—< methinks it is very hard, 
ce that one man ſhould have five or fix hundred 
« pounds a year, when another mayhap has not fifty. 

« Well, then, — replies Wildgooſe — “ we will ſup- 
% poſe that you and I, Jerry, and all the people of 
« Our pariſh, and in the next pariſh, and in the next 
« market town, and ſo on, had each a hundred 
« pounds a year, and no more.” -— © Aye, that I 
e thould like now well enough. “ Well, _ 

« but 
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« but where ſhould ' get my ſhoes made? —fays 
Mr. Wildgooſe.—“ Troth, maſter, you muſt even 
* make them yourſelf, for I ſhould work for nobody 
« bur myſelf and our Dorothy.“ “ Well,” ſays 
Wildgooſe, “and where would you buy your leather?“ 
« Why, of Mr. Jones, the currier, at Eveſham.” 
« Where would you get your awls, hammers, and 
« cutting-knives ?” © Why, from Birmingham.” 
« Very well; and where would you get your cloaths 
t made?” « Oh! Ifaac, our taylor, ſhould work for 
c me, he is a very honeſt fellow.“ 

« Ah! Jerry”—ſays Mr. Wildgooſe -“ thou doſt 
« not confider that all theſe people would be fully 
« employed in working for themfelves; ſo that for 
* all thy hundred pounds a year, thou muſt not only 


% make thy own cloaths, but raiſe thy own corn, 


* build thy own ' houſe, make thy own chairs and 


tables, thy own linen, ſtockings, ſhoes, and buckles; 


« and, in ſhort, either every man muſt work ten 
«times harder than the pooreſt man now does, or, 


if he were idle or extravagant, thoſe that were 


« more frugal and induſtrious, would again grow 
« rich, and the others poor; which ſhows the una- 
« voidable neceſſity of that inequality with which 


..«< your complaint b | Bog 
In fact it is madneſs to {ay that in this world a ſtate 
of perfect equality can exiſt: in a ſtate of nature, ſu- 


periority of ſtrength, cunning, or agility, muſt deſtroy 


 equality.as effectually as ſuperior trugality, induſtry, 


or genius, in a ſtate of ſociety. Pain, for the eſ- 


tabliſhment of his abſurd doctrine of «© The equal 
Rights of Man,” was obliged to go back as far as 
the days of Adam—here he was ſafe, for when there 
was but one man, there could, of courſe, be no in- 
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+ Spiritual Quixote. | ; 
equality 
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equality of perſons; and, with equal conſiſtency, he 
wiſely appeals to Adam as authority in matters of go- 
vernment, who, exiſting alone, could neither govern 
nor be governed. 

Vet even the Scriptures have been perverted to 
uphold a doctrine which reaſon diſavows and the 
executive council of France have lately declared“ 
that the © ſacred writings breathe the pureſt de- 
« mecracy, the moſt perfect equality“ - Pain, in- 
deed, had ſaid almoſt the ſame thing in his Common 
Senſe f. But how is this to be reconciled with the 
promiſe of the Lord to Rebecca © that two nations 
* ſhould ſpring from her womb, one ef which ſhould 
“ ſerve the other,“ or to the ſale of the rights of 
primogeniture under the divine ſanction? Or to 
the prophetic bleſſings of the Patriarchs; “ Let 
people ſerve thee, and nations bow down to thee; be 
« lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's ſons 
* bow down to thee.” Or to the difference made 
between the deſcendants of Ham, &c. | 

The Apoſtles, too, teach a different doctrine. Saint 
Peter ſays “ Submit yourſelves to every ordinance 


* Ina Letter to the, Pope. 

+ From various paſſages in Rights of Man,“ and from other 
circumſtances, ſtrong conjectures may be formed that Pain has 
long been in the pay of the Jacobine party in France; under whoſe 
influence and direction he appears to me to have acted, The 
meaſures / purſued by the National Convention, ſince he has taken 
his ſeat there, confirm me in this opinion. The ſyſtem which they 
now propoſe, is the ſame which he has ſupported ; and the hoſtile 
* meaſures adopted for engaging England in a war, feem to be the 
- conſequence of his advice, His inveterate __— to this conn- 
try has been openly diſplayed fince his return to France; and in 


the vri#ten ſpocch he delivered to the Convention, on the ſubject of 
the king's trial, he groſly inſulted every Engliſhman, in the perion 
of his ſovereign, whom the milereant dared to abuſe in the moit 
Dr manner, But the day of retributien, we truſty is not 
ar off, 
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c of man for the Lord's ſake - Mhether it be to the 
*& Kixs as ſupreme, or unto governors, as unto them 
« that are {ent by him. Honour all men—love the 
*« brotherhood—tcar God—honour the King—ler- 
* vants be ſubject to your maſters :*'—Saint Paul 
ſays © Let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers, 
They that reſiſt ſhall receive to themſelves dam- 
* nation render therefore to all their dues tribute 
« to whom tribute is due cuſtom to whom cuſtom 
% —honour to whom honour.” — Here 1s nothing of 
© The equal Rights of Man,” of the“ pureſt de- 
% mocracy, the moſt perfect equality; but thele 
writers were only inſpired by God, whereas Thomas 
and his Jacobines ſeem to have been inſpired by 
a power, that has much greater influence in France, 
— The Devir. 

The only equality that man can know upon earth, 
is that political equality which forms the leading fea- 
ture in our own glorious conſtitution; where the 
laws ate equally binding on all; whether exerted for 
the che, of protection or of puniſhment they ex- 
tend alike to the rich and the poor; in England, 
thank Heaven, the power to oppreſs is unknown; 
the ſovereign himſelf has no right to enter the cot- 
tage of the peaſant, without the permiſſion of its 
owner. Under the influence of ſuch laws, freedom 
is ſecure, and property ſafe; no invidious excluſions, 
no monopoly of rank or power is authorized; the 
road to wealth and honours is open toe very man; the 
- means of elevation are infinite: induſtry, applicati- 
on, genius, either ſeparate or combined, can raiſe 
men from the loweſt to the higheſt ſtations of life. 

The end and object of all human governments, 
are the welfare and happineſs of the people; and in 
no government, either of ancient or modern times, 


have theſe. been ſo much conſulted, or ſo ſucceſsfully 
promoted, 
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promoted, as in that of Britain. In no country of 
Europe is the ſolder fo well paid, or poſſeſſed of fo 
many privileges; in no country of Europe are the 
wages of the zworkman ſo high; in no country of Eu- 
rope are the poor ſo amply provided for, and, in no 
country of Europe are the people, leſs burthened with 
taxes! In England, commerce, foſtered by freedom, 
duly extends her empire, opening new ſources of 
induſtry, and thereby facilitating the acquiſition of 
ſplendid fortunes, 

To contirm theſe bleſſings, and even to extend 
them, we have only to remain true to thoſe principles, 
and firm to that conduct to which we are indebted for 
their exiſtence, OBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS 1s THE 
SAFEGUARD OF LABERTY. © A people who have 
* any morals,” —ſays Roafſeau—< and, conſequent- 
« ly, relpect the laws, cannot be too much upon 
& their guard againſt the ſpecious and dogmatical 
„ maxims of philoſophers, which, by teaching them 
* todefpiſe the laws and cuſtoms of their country, 
lead to a general and inevitable corruption of 
% manners.” 

I would willingly heve avoided any allufion to the 
ſituation of a neighbouring country, had the nature of 
my ſubject permitted me; but when the conſtitution 
of France is held up to us as an objec to admire, and 
an example to purſue, 1 am forcibly led to re- 
probate the prepoſterous idea, of exchanging good 
for evil, wealth for poverty, order for anarchy, virtue 
for vice, and happineſs for miſery. But waving all 
concluſions to be drawn from the preſent” dreadful 
ſituation of France, without government and with- 
out laws, what were all the promiſed advantages of 
their boaſted declaration of rights? They were e theſe 
— That all men ſhould be equally bound by the lotus that 
every man ſhould have the power of doing every thing 


which 


| 
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Aceh the law does not prohibit—that no man ſhould be 
impriſoned or otherwiſe moleſted but as the law preſcribes 
— religious toleration—liberty of the preſs—that taxes 
Hould be equally laid—and laid by the repreſentatives of 
the people—that the agents or miniſlers of the govern- 
ment ſhould be amenabie to public impeachment —the in- 
volatility of private property. Admitting theſe rights 
to be fully enjoyed by the French, is there any one 
of them that has not been long, long ago, ſecured to 
Engliſhmen ? Moſt certainly not. What then is the 
object propoſed by the change? The introduction of 
ruin; that needy rogues may profit by the ſpoils of 
their country. | 
But the rights above mentioned though declared are 
certainly not enjoyed by the French How does their 
prefent conduct to their unhappy ſovereign ſquare 
with the declaration, that“ no man ſhall be impri- 
«© foned or otherwiſe moleſted but as the lazy preſcribes ?” 
That the liberty of the preſs is aboliſhed, appears 
from the impoſſibility of procuring at Paris, (I ſpeak 
from experience) any publication, however moderate, 
that contains ſentiments hoſtile to thoſe of the pre- 
vailing faction. The fact is. that notwithſtanding the 
cry of liberty and equality, the moſt oppreſſive 


tyranny—the tyranny of a delegated Banditti—per- 


vades every part of that diſtracted country. 
Ihe effects produced by any ſyſtem of govern- 


ment conſtitute the beſt reſt of its excellence; and if 


the people be wretched we may ſafely conclude that 


the government cannot be good. What the groſs 


amc unt of the taxes, in France may be, I am not, 


at preſent, competent to fay ; hut this I row, that 


I Fo Pain's ſtatement I pay no kind of attention; his objet 
is to miſlead ; and the man who ſtands convicted of the molt no- 
torious faliboeds is whoily undelerving of credit. 
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people of landed property are aſſeſſed at nearly, a 
third of the net produce of their eſtates; and if 
taxes be equally laid the amount muſt be enormous; 
but I apprehend that the aſſeflment and collection 
of taxes are conducted with the molt ſhameful par- 
tiality ; indeed ſome inſtances of this kind, within 
my own knowledge, 1 could cite, were I not reſtrain- 
ed by private conſiderations. But what niore im- 
mediately concerns the people of France, and I with 
the people of England alſo to attend to the circum 
ſtance, is the enormous rife, which has taken place 
in the price of all the neceſſaries of life. Before the 
Revolution, meat was, ſold, in Normandy, at four 
pence and four pence half-penny a pound ; whereas 
it now colts eight pence and nine-pence; and the 
three-penny loat is raiſed to five-pence. Good walk- 
ing ſhoes uſed to {ell in France at four livres ten 
ſols or five livres (from three and mine-pence to four 
and two-pence) whereas they are now {old at Paris 
though ali the town- duties are ſuppreſſed at ſeven 
livres ten ſols (fix-ſhillings and three- pencel and 
that by the army contractors, who, of courle, can 
afford to ſell them at the loweſt price. It is of mighty 
little conſequence to a man who poſſeſſes a hundred 2 
year and pays five pounds in taxes, to be told that 
| his taxes thall be lowered, to three pounds, if, by 
the operation which is to produce that change, the 
price of proviſions, &c. will be ſo raiſed that what 
now coſts him ten pounds will then coſt him eighteen 
or twenty! Yet this is the mighty advantage enjoy- 
ed by the French; and to obtain this we are adyiied 
to plunge ourſelves into miſery and feſign all the be- 
nefits we derive from equal laws and a free govern- 

ment. 
It has been repeatedly ſaid, that the accounts of the 
enormities committed in France, fince the period of 
| the 
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the revolution, have been groſsly exaggerated: Such 
allertions my ſuit the purpoles of party, but they are 
groſs violations of truch. I affirm, on the authority 
of a perſon, whoſe name I forbear to mention becauſe 
I with not to expole him to the danger of aſſaſ- 
ſination, but for whole veracity I pledge myſelf 
2a perſon, I ſay, eſtabliſhed at Paris long be- 
fore the revolution, and who did not leave that 
metropolis till aſter the maſſacre of the tenth of Au- 
guſt, that the accounts given in ſuch of our papers 
as appeared moſt violent againſt the French (The | 
Times, for inſtance) were rather palliated than exag- 
gerated. Indeed, the crimes, both againft God and 
man, prepetrated by the deteſtable party of the Ja- 
cobins, icarcely admit of exaggeration. ' Nor were 
the numerous murders committed at Paris during 
the laſt ſummer the effect of ſudden provocation or 
momentary. rage—they were deliberately planned, 
ſyſtematically arranged and executed in cold bloc d. 
Regular bands of aſſaſſins paraded the ſtreets, for- 
cibly entered the houſes of peacable citizens, and 
were frequently ſeen to purſue the unhappy objects 
of their rage, over the roots of the houſes. The 
Parifians, indeed, have in all times of public commo- 
tion been | diſtinguiſhed for their ferociouſneſs and 
cruelty ;- at the maflacre of the Armagnacs, in 
1418, che acts of barbarity of which they were guilty 
- almoſt exceed belief ; at the maflacre of the Hu- 

et has. * gonots 


+ On the twelfth of June, the dreadful ſcene began : the popu- 
lace frantic with rage, flew to arme, forced open the doors of the 
priſons, murdered the gaolers and guards, made the priſoners 
walk out one by one, and maſſacred them as they paſſed, Armag- 
nacs, Burguadians, crimimals, debtors, all were butchered without 
diſtinction of rank, age, or ſex. Not a priſon nor dungeon ef- 
caped the active malignity of theſe ſanguinary ruthans. The 
grand Cha elet made 2 vigorous refiftance ; its wretched inhabi- 

„ * tauts 
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gonots in 1572, the greateſt deſtruction and moſt 
cruel deeds were performed by the citizens, led by their 
minicipal aſſicers; and the conduct of the inhabitants 
of the capital from the commencement of the Revo- 
Intion to the preſent day ſhews that their diſpoſition, 
in this reſpect, has not degenerated. 

Yet theſe are the men with whom we are urged 
to aſſociate; whoſe alliance we are invited to 
court! At a period when that treacherous coun- 
try endeavours, by means of her ſecret emiſſaries 7, 
to excite an inſurrection in England, and by attack- 


tants aſcended the towers, and attempted to repel the attacks of 
the mob; for ſome time they exhibited the ſtrange ſight of pri- 
ſoners ſuſtaining a ſiege; at length, however, the building having 
been fired in different parts, they were compelled to ſurrender. 
The mercileſs rabble then forced theſe miſerable victims to pres 
cipitate themſelves from the tops of the towers into the ſtreets 
below, on pikes which they held to receive them. In the courts 
yard of the palace, and in the environs of the gates of Paris, fo 
dreadful was the maſſacre, that the mob ſtood ** xþ fo the ancles 
© i human blood!” When the barbarians had cleared the priſons, 
they ſpread over the different parts of the town ; not a ſtreet but 
was the ſcene of numerous murders ; whoever wiſhed to get rid 
of an enemy, a rival, or a creditor, had only to pont him out as 
an rt apy and he was inſtantly diſpatched. Hiſt. of France, 
vel, I . 456. 

I . notorious that the agents of the French Jacobins now 
in London, for the purpoſe of ſowing ſedition in this country, 
are very numerous. They particularly frequent a houſe of great 
reſort tor foreigners in Jermyn-ſtreet, where, to avoid ſuſpicion, 
they paſs themielves for Emigrant. It is one part of the miſſion 
of thoſe miſereants to irritate the minds of the people againſt the 
re2} Emigrants; a virtuous and unfortunate fet of men, who, te- 
fuſing to ſacrifice their principles to their intereſt, and to incur 
the Guilt of Perjury, were robbed of their property, and being 
baniſhed, like criminals, from their country, were compelled to 
relinquiſh their friends, their families, and connections. The 

formerare juſt objects of indignation, and will not, I truft, eſrape the 
vengeance of the law: But the the latter have the ſtrongeſt claims 
to our protection—chariy is a duty ſtrongly inculcated by the holy 
author of our religion, and it never can be exerciſed on more 
worthy objects. The ſame ſpirit that impels an Engliſhm - to 
reſent injuries, prompts him to relieve diſtreſe, and to protect the 
friendleſs and opprefied. F 
| H ing 
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ing our allies to prov oke us to war, we are adviſed 
to ſhew her an act of favour and condeſcenſion, by 
acknowledging he conſtitution ſhe has founded on 
the diffolution of all moral and religious ties. And 
by whom is this advice given? By the very men, 
who, on the propoſal for a commercial treaty with 
France in 1787, reprobated the idea of any kind of 
connection with a people whom they ſtiled our na- 
tural political enemies. Mr. Fox, in his ſpeech of 
the thirteenth of February,:(1787,) exerted. his ut- 
moſt abilities to encourage and confirm that rooted 
enmity which England had for ages maintained a- 
gainſt her treacherous rival: He declared“ that he 
could never be brought to believe that France 
* vas ſincere when ſhe profeſſed to be the friend of 
„ Great Britain :” He remarked, “that notwith- 
e ſtanding the levity of French manners, notwith- 
* ſtanding the conſtitutional mutability of that people, 
yet, to the aſtoniſhment of all the world, during 
6“ all their changes of adminiſtration, they had, ſor 
ce more than a century, kept to one regular and con- 
ce ſtant idea, that of overweening pr ide and natural 
cc aggrandiſement : Anxious to graſp at a more than 
ce due influence over the other powers of Europe, 
& France had endeavoured by different means to at- 
6 tain her object.” He repreſented the true tua. 
tion of England to be that of a great maritime 
© power, looked up to by the other powers of Eu- 
« rope, as that to which the 4%reſſed ſhould fly for aſ- 
« ſiſtance,, whenever France unjuſtly attacked them 
c with a view to the attainment of her favourite 
«© object.” He maintained that a wiſe miniſter ought 
« with reſpect to France to procure an alliance tor 
Great Britain with fome maritime power that could 
cc aſſiſt her whenever France thought it a fit moment 
to attack her.— He declared, be had lately 
„heard, 
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< heard, and with much true joy, that the probabili- 
* ty of our once again recovering our ſituation with 
% Hollad, was encreafed —He was lincerely glad of 
* t“ — Yet now Mr. Fox tells us“ the internal ſtate of 
Holland is ſuch” (certainly not worſe than in the 
year 1987 when the Dutch were. in a ſtate of open 
rebellion) “e that the balance of her alliance may be 
found in the end much againſt us *.” 

Mr. Grey, in his maiden ſpeech, upheld the ſame 
doctrine, and maintained the ſame principles : he re- 
probated the boundleſs ambition of France—our 
natural rival, it not our natural foe, and the repeat- 
«ed inſtances of perfidy ſhe had evinced in the 
5 courſe of her tranſactions at all periods with Great 
% Britain“ —“ He doubted much of her aſſurances 
« of her cordial amity, and her fair profeſſions of 
6 reciprocity and regard.” He aſked “ what had 
« julled our conftitutional jealouſy to fleep, and 
«© whether it evinced, either policy or prudence in 
6 Great Britain to abandon her old prejudices and aſ- 
« fume a new feeling towards France !''—He was 
convinced“ That while France was holding out 
the moſt liberal profeſſions of amity and ancere re- 
« gard towards this country, ſhe was intent on the 


+ Till I read Mr. Fox's ſpeech on the addreſs I would not 
beheve that the ſpeech {aid to be delivered by him at the whig 
Club was really his.— The promulgation of the {entiments of 
a public character on great conſtitutional queſtions through the 
medium of tali, has at leaſt the recommendation of novelty; ard 
the ſeaſon of the year is-peculiarly favourable for ſuch a produce 
tion, which will no doubt make a contpicuous figure among the 
conundrums and acroſtics at the end of the Lady's Almanack 
for the year 1793.— Perhaps though Mr. Fax's conihtyents 
may hereafter think it worth their wh He to er ure, why, in the 
bour l convvialinys when the mind natural expands 
and truth will out, that gentleman, ſhopld have baten the i ihde< 
es fre veholders of i rt fordſhjre, and Norihn er land. while 

e totally overlooked the independent electors of Minn Her.“ 
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« purſuit of her grand object the annihilation of the 
«- greatnefs of Britain in the ſcale of Europe, the reduc - 
* tron of her pozwer and the ruin of ber navigation aud 
« marine” he declared that it had been the uniform aim 
of France to diminiſh Britiſh greatneſs and to ren- 
“ der us as much politically inſulated as we were in- 
ff fulated in regard to our local ſituation. 

On what grounds has this prry flateſman changed 
his opinion? why does he now “ exrlt in the ag- 
5 grandiſcment of that natural rival, whoſe i#variable 


. aim has been the diminution of Britifh greatneſs f” It 


he cannot anſwer the queſtion himfelf, the people of 


England will anſwer it for him. They have ſuffici- 


ent penetration to diſtinguiſh party rage from patrio!- 
iſm, and open proteſſions of enmity to our naturat 
toes, from ſecret encouragement of their treacherous 
d-figns. 

I bluſh for my country when ] ſee ſuch a veteran 
politician as Mr. Fox fo far forget the principles he 
has ever avowed, ſo far depart from the dignified 
pride and independent ſpirit of an Engliſhman, as to 
advite us to throw ourſelves at the feet of a foreign 
aſſembly, exhibiting a monſtrous compound of wicked- 
neſs and folly to ſupplicate the national convention 
of France—a wretched band of perjured traitors f, 


- + Lſhall, probably, be told by the critics, that abufe is not ar- 
gument : but as I am a plain man, and have little of the French 
politeſſe about me, ' they muſt permit me to ute my own expreſ- 
fions, and, if I can prove a man a rogue, to call him fo. ow 
let me afk them; is there a member of the National Conven- 
tion, (Thomas Pain excepted) who has not taken a ſolemn oath 
to maintain the tonrtitition; a5 eſtabliſhed by the conſtituent afſem- 
'bly, Tea to obey the nation, the la and the ting ? And have they 


not ſince aboliſhed that conſtitution, violated that law, and de- 


throned that king? — They certainly have — I am therefore as 
* inn calling them a band of perjured traitors, as I 
ſhould be in calling a inan a highwayman who had been convicted 


of ſtealing my puric on the road, 


who, 


1 
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ho, after violating all property, treating with con- 
tempt the rights of nations, and deftroying every tie 
that, binds man to man, are about to complete the 
tum, of their iniquity by the aflaſſination of their ſo- 
vereign--A ſovereign too, whom the man that urges 
us ta this diſgracetful meaſure, has himſelf proclaimed 
& A Lover of Juſtice, and the Friend of his Coun- 
try . Han eulogy confirmed, in more ample terms, 
by a noble marquis, who is now purſuing the fame 
| live of conduct, 

( Is Mr. Fox prepared to fay, that the French are 
not, at this inſtaut, a more dangerous foe than they 
were at any period of the monarchy ? That the ſame 
principles which applied to the prevention of their 
aggrandiſement in 1787, or at any former period, are 
not more ſtrongly applicable to their preient fituation ? 
That the motives on which he grounded the impo- 

\ licy of a connexion between this country and France, 
do not now ſubſiſt, and in a much greater degree? 
And, that it is not our intereſt, as well as our duty, 
to fulfil the terms of our treaty with Holland, and to 
check the diffuſion of French principles, and the 
progreſs of the French arms? On this ground'I ſhall 

ever be ready to meet him, and, notwithſtanding the 
| immenſe diſproportion of talents, 1 am confident of 
victory : but my Contdence | is founded not on vanity 

but reaſon. 

I am no friend to aational enmities; but if there 
ever was a time in which prudence and policy requir- 
ed the encouragement of an ' Antigallican ſpirit in 
England, this is ſurely the period. And I heartily 
ſubſcribe to the following d be of a member of 

parliament, made on another occa½,e n-. My ſerious 
opinion and debverate conviction are, that the ncarer 


t See Mr, Fox's Speech in February, 1787, quoted ms 
| be | yr 5 , we 
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the two nations are drawn into contact, and the more 
ſueceſsfully they are invited to mingle and to blend 
with one another, in the ſame proportion the remain- 

morals, principles and vigour of the national 
Engliſh mind, will be encrvated and corrupted.” — 
Rather, therefore, my countrymen, ſhun all inter- 
courſe with a people, who are now, more than ever, 
our enemies, who zevile us in their writings, inſult us 
in their ſpeeches, and ſeek to ſow dilcontents among 
us, that we may be diſabled from reſenting the in- 
ſult offered to our ally , and from inflicting, the uſt 
puniſhment of their perfidy. I hat their enmity to 
us has ſubſiſted fince the revolution, is notorious, 
though great pains have been taken to propagate a 
contrary opinion. In a work written in the year 
1790, by M. Dupont, a member of the frit National 
Aſſembly, entitled, *©* Confiderations on the politics 
4 of France, Spain, and England,” the author de- 
fires that the court of France ſhould ſummon that of 
England to difarm immediately, and that the Egli 
nation ſhould be informed that if the refuſed to com- 
ply,” the French nation © ſwore, upon her honour, 
a4 that ſhe would inſtantly repair to London, in order 
4 to enforce a compliance with her propoſals.” The 
anſwers, he ſays, mult be prompt, for either England 
«© tmiſt begin to diſarm in a week, or hollilities muſt 
commence in a month.” In a ſpeech of Briſſot, 
(n July 1791) the editor of a factious print, member 
for chow in the laſt national aſſembly, and one of the 


2 By FM of the articles of the French Conflitution, it was Ge- 
clased that © Alloffenſive war was unjuſt.” This article, as well 
as the ref, the French ore to obſerve ; yet, in direct violation of 
that 64th, they are ahout to attac the Dutch, who have, during 
the ate: ptogreſs of the revo ation, preſerved the ſtricteſt nen- 
traliey. Such "wholeſale denken in perjury, never before diſgra- 
ced Ae, Hail 

; leading 
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leading members of the preſent convention, the fol- 
lowing curious paragraph appears—* Is England the 
6 power that appears 1o formidable to our puſillani- 
© mois politicians ? Overwhelmed with the exor- 
© mous weight of her debt, which is daily encrealing, 
<« the vain parade of her armaments againſt Ruſſia, 
«& and the diſaſtrous war in India, ſhe has every 
thing to fear for herſelf; —impoſſibility of paying 
* off her debt, the loſs of her poſlciiions in the 
4 KgEaſt-Indies, her ſeparation from Ireland, and the 
* conſtant emigrations from Scotland. Though ſhe 
& extend her conqueſts, and multiply her fleetq́; ſtill 
c her debt does not diminiſh: give her, for allies in 
India, the verſatile Nizam ; the perjured Mahrat- 
„ ta;” (it becomes Briſſot to talk of perjary truly) 
* the nominal emperor—ſtill the Engliſh empire is 
* not ſecure—it exiſts but in imagination :—lt is 
© impoſſible, then, that chis dream of imagination 
can exiſt much longer.“ A hundred other in- 
ſtances might be quoted to prove the rooted barred of 
the French republicans to the Exgliſþ nation; but, 
I truſt, the eyes of the people are ſutſiciently opened 
to their perfidy, and their arms prepared tor reſiſtance 

and puniſhment. The fields of Crezy, Poitiers, and 
Azincourt, are deeply engraven on the minds of Bri- 
tons; who will convince thele daring freebooters, that 
they ſtill retain their wonted ſuperiority in arms, as 
well as morals; tn courage, as well as integrity. 

It is with heart-felr ſatisfaction I view the glorious 
ſpread of loyalty, ſo widely diffuſed over "this fa⸗ 
voured country. I detelt adulation almoſt as much 
as I abhor calumny : but praiſe founded on truth is 
the tribute of juſtice: and he who perferms, with 
exemplary virtue, the duties of a huſband, a father 
and a man, is juſtly entitled to the higheſt commen- 
dation, whether he grace a cottage or a throne. 

Let 
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Let the people f England remain firm and united, 
and they have notſing to fear from the attempts of 
their foreign enemies, or the more inſidious machina- 
tions of domettic traitors : let them remember that 
infubordination is deſtructive of liberty, as obedience 
to the laws is her ſureſt fafe-guard: and let them 
convince the world that THE FIRMEST FRIENDS T0 


FREEDUM ARE THE MOST DETERMINED TOES ro 
LICENTIOUSNESS ! | 


Dec. 15th. 1792. 


